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Swinton's first Lessons in 
our Country's F¢story (48 cts.), 
and Szwnton’s School History of \ 
the United States (go cts.). Re- 
vised, enlarged, reset, illustrated 
anew, and brought down to the 
Columbian year, they form the-latest series of Amer- 
ican histories for schools. Special interest will also 
attach to them as being the latest historical writings 
of the late Professor Swinton, whose comprehensive 
view, judicial temper, discrimination and tact, coupled 
with his years of research and long experience as a teacher, peculiarly qual- 
ified him for such a work. His school histories are in constant demand 
by educators in all parts of the country—convincing evidence of their ex- 
cellence—and it is believed that in their improved artistic and mechan- 
ical form they will prove even more acceptable than were the earlier 
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BRADDOCK’S DEATH 


editions. For introduction terms and full particulars address 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. THE Lost SETTLEMENT. 


LATEST EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


Greece in the Age of Pericles. By} Aristotle, And the Ancient Educa- 


Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory. A Treatise of the Phe- 
nomena and Development of Human 
Mental Life. By Grorce T. Lapp. 
Price, $4.50. 

Civilization During the Middle Ages. 
(Especially in its Relation to Modern Civ- 
ilization.) By GrzorGe B. ADAMS. $2 50. 

The Making of Virginia and the 
Middle Colonies. By Samuet A. 
DRAKE. Price, $1.50. 


Jacoban Poets. By Epmunp Gosss. 


Price, $1.00 net. 

This yolume is an attempt to direct critical atten 
tion to all that was notable in English pvetry during 
the Reign of James I. Many writers appear here 
for the first time in a book of this nature. 

The Philosophy of Beautiful. Being 
Outlines of the History of Aesthetics. By 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. Price, $1.00 net. 


The Colonial Era. (American His- 
tory Series.) By GzorGe P. FIsHER. 
Price, $1.25. 


The French War and the Revolu- 


Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome. 


ARTHUR J. GRANT. 12m), with ilJustra- 
tions. $1.25 net. 


An introduction to the study of Greek history. 


tion. (American History Series.) By 
WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Price, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM Morris and E. BELFORD 
Bax. Price, $1.00, 


tional Ideals. By THomas Davip- 
SON. Price, $1.00 net. 


Froebel, And Education by Self 


Activity. By H.CourtHore Bowen 
Price, $1 00 net. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 


Being a Contribution to its Theory, and 
to a Disccussion of the Arts. By 
WILLIAM KniGuT. Price, $1 00 net 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates 


Any book otive mentioned will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Descriptive Catalogue 0° Educatiowal Publications sent free. 
to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Traae will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


SSUED IN MARCH: By BRADBURY anp EMERY. 
I at ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. PRICE 60 CENTS. 
ALGEBR A This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of A’gebra in the Grammar grades, 
It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 
FOR meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 
Sample copy sent for 3O cents. Correspondence solicited. 
Grammar Schools. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . . . . Peston... 
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EXT-BOOKS ABREAST 


E offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent and successful educators in every department of school 


work, We invite special attention to a few of our Common School Books :— 
The Normal Music Course, by John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. The Cecilian Series of Study and Song, by Jon W. Tufts. 
The Normal Course in Number, by Pres. John W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey, Zhe Normal Course in Reading, |; Miss Emma 
The Normal Course in Spelling, by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and C. Goodwin Clark. The Normal 


| 
| J. Todd and Supt. W. B. Powell. 
Review System of Writing, by Profs. D. H. Farley and W. B. Gunnison. The Normal Course in English, by Prof. a. H. Welsh 


| and Supt. J. M. Greenwood. Zhe Health Series of School Physiologies, by Charles H. Stowell, M.D. A First Book in A'gebra, (for 
_ Grammar Schools), by Wallace C. Boyden, AM. Zhe Young Volks’ Library, (Supplementary Readers), edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 
Studies in Civil Government, and Elements of Civil Government, including special State Editions, by William A. Mowry, Ph.D. 

Our list comprises superior text-books for all grades of instruction from the primary school to the university. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most improved modern educational methods should fail to 4xow our publications. 

Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1894, giving full information concerning all of our publications, is now ready, and will be mailed free to anv teacher 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY, Publishers. 
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Simple Microscopes, 
Plant Presses, | 
Collecting Cases, etc., | 


FO 


Science Classes. 


Write for special circular B.B., 


Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 

and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 
lustrated*Catalogues, which aggregate 
a pages. 


itted. Correspondence req 


Queen 60. In. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


and quotations on what you need. 


QUEEN & COMPANY, 
Microscoye Makers, Philadelphia, 


>| AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
tinest jewelry good as new, and 
on all kinds of metal with gold, 

silver or nickel. No experience. 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 


THE 


Hammond Typewriter 


Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warranted. W hole- 
I}sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
its, good seller, Circulars free. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 


STEEL . PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


Delno &Co. Dept. Nov 6. Columbus. JOSEPH LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


stitution will commeuce September 14, 1894, New col- 
lege building, elevator*, restaurant, reading rooms, aud 
laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality ineex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annou! cement and sample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. RK. COBB, M.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of peuerer, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para. 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 3% 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 

treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


Specialists 


Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 
NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent free, 
on application to ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset &t., Boston. Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU D0 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


= 50 Rurythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

. ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

@i tachments and guaranteed for 10 pears Shipped any- 

where on 30 days’ trial. No money required tn ad- 

\ vance. 75.000 nowin use. World's Fair Medal awarded. 
“7 Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit. 
A Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


Oxford Mfg. Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, IIL 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Apparatus and Chemicals. 
MICROSCOPES 


AND 


ACCESSORIES. 


Bacteriological 
Supplies 


Of Every Description. 


An Electrical Machine which will 
work in all weathers—price $15. 


Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 
We solicit your correspondence. 


RICHARDS & CO.,, Limited, 


CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake St. 


COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re-. 
taining also the best features of pre-| 


vious light Columbias. It is regularly’ 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 
Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 


furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. 


New York. Hartford. 


Boston. Chicago. 


t E’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED, _ Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail. “Hundreds convinced, Pamphlet free, 


No isk. Address LUE LYE, Glens Falls, 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 

F REE the seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses 

EUROP E 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS 7° EUROPE 


Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones. 462 Putnam av., 
Brooklyn. N. ¥. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL roOUBR TO HOLY LAND, 


189 4 Seventh Tour. 
from $190 to $430. 
According to tims and travel. 


te Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS8s. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, — 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Helps for Arbor Day. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RussELL, Providence, R. I, 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Exercises for Arbor Day. By Anniz I. Wits. 

Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing elaborate Exercises, Programs, Prize 

Songs and Marches, for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, &c. 


California Giant. Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. “God Bless Our Trees.” 
(Sold only in sets: 25 cents.) 


Illustrated. 30 cts. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Helps for Decoration Day. 


Exercises on the American Flag. Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


Holiday Entertainments. By C. C. SHormaker. 
Adapted to Easter occasions, Decoration Day, 4th of July, &c. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

By Sara S. RIcE. 


Specially adapted to Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, &c. 
Paper binding, 30 cents, 


Decoration Day Stencils. (Sold only in sets: 25 cts.) 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 


Soldier’s Monument. Badge of G. A. R. 
Honor the Brave. 


Holiday Selections. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


East 14th 8t., 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 


We have just published the second of our new series of special day books, entitled 


HOW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Arbor Day 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
For the Primary, Grammar, and High School. 


This book is similar in plan and form to our Washington’s Birthday book, but larger—about 130 pages. 
All the selections are fresh and new and are selected both for their excellence and the r practical useful- 
ness in making up a program for the day. The following table of contents will give an idea of the book: 


i. THE ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. 
If. HINTS ON PLANTING THE TREES, 
if, ARBOR DAW IN THE U. 8. 
AV. SPECIAL EXERCISES. 


1. The Arbor Day Queen. 
2. Thoughts About Trees. 
3. Little Runaways. 
4. November’s Party. 
5. The Coming of Spring. 


6. the Year with the Trees. 
ay 
S. The Peetry of Spring. 
9. The Plea of the Press. 
10. Tree Planting Exercise. 


Vv. BECITATIONS AND SONGS, 
Vi. FIFTY QUOTATIONS, 
Vit. THE PINK ROSE DRILL. 
Vill. ABBOB DAY PROGRKAMS fer Prim- 


ary, Grammar, 


and Bigh Schools. 


Suggestions as to the most effective use of each exercise Pro- 
grams are features which will be appreciated by the busy — eS ee One Swe 


ARBOR DAY BOOKS and B 


OOKS ON BOTANY. 


We have a large number of books contatning exercises adapted for Arbor Day: 8 of Botany 
for children, and helps in teaching this subject; Blackboard Stencils of end leaves Send 


for special circular of these. 


H iti is attracting much attention amon chers. We have made 
Vertical Handwriting arrangements for the sale of the book oy this subject by Messrs. 
Newlands & Row, of Kingston, Ontario. The authora introduced the vertical system into the Kingston 


schools, where it has been very successful, 


The book contains a large number of letter forms, illustra- 


tions of positions and other important matter. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
New Catalogue of all Books on Teaching published, free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


6! East Ninth St, N. Y. 


Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 


educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc., 


Address 
AGENCY DEPT. 


New Eneianp Pusuisuine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
In a Southern Collegiate Preparatory School, next 
autumn, a native French lady teacher, to teach 
French and German. The ition offers perma- 
nence and a good salary to the accepted candidate. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureea of Education, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . , 2.00 year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciub rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 

Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - * + = _ Boston, Mass. } 


» $1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


| Written for the JOURNAL.1 
THE ARBUTUS. 


BY EMILY T. FAIRCHILD. 


It trailed on a sheltered hillside, 
Where in summer grew woodland fern; 
And the sunbeam’s warm kisses fell on it, 
Close nestled in coppice and herne. 
The faded leaves covered it softly, 
But when rude March passed over its bed, 
It wakened affrighted to listen, 
And raised up its fair little head. 
And when our dear April so gentle 
With its warm tears the little face kissed, 
It spread out its green leaves above it, 
And blushed very sweetly I wist. 
And when [had gone to the hillside 
To welcome the springtime so new, 
I was led by the delicate fragrance 
To the place where the Arbutus grew. 
O timid and sweet little blossom, 
A lesson thon bringest to me; 
Though thy life it is fair in beholding, 
It is hidden in humility. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 

Lucy WHEELOcK, Boston: Knowledge is valuable only 
as it is translated into conduct. 


RicHarp G. Boong, Ypsilanti, Mich. : Teachers stand 
about as high as their supervising officers. 


Supt. T. M. Bauuiet, Springfield, Mass : The chief 
purpose of teaching reading is to enable children to grasp 
quickly the thought of the printed page. 


Eart or Mears, London: Over two hundred and 
forty parks and gardens, containing over seventeen thou- 
sand acres, are open to the children of the city of London. 


Herman F. Luxtins, Chicago: I care not how soon 
the pupils forget their Latin and Greek; the training in 
reasoning they have received will stay with them through 
life. 


Supr. L. P. Nasu: The spirit of the times demands 
that children should be educated in other things than the 
book knowledge that has formed the staple of work at 
school. 


SUPERINTENDENT Emerson, Buffalo, N. Y.: The 
important question when a pupil leaves school is not how 
much he knows, but how much he is, how much he can 
bring to pass. 

Supr. Atpert G. Lanr, Chicago: Probably ten per 
cent of all our pupils need special instruction to enable 
them to retain an interest in their work and to properly 
advance according to their years of attendance at school. 


Ev@EnE Bouton, Pittsfield: It ought to be remem- 
bered that no process has yet been discovered by which 
those without fair intelligence, good sense, and genuine 
earnestness can be made fit to undertake the education of 
children. 


Dr. A. W. Prummer, Santa Ana, Cal.: It is of 
ptime importance that the teacher possess good health, 
and he should ever be watchful to keep it thus. (Deliver 
the children from dyspeptics.) It is a part of his profes- 
sion to develop good physical as well as mental organiza- 
tions in himself and his pupils. 


SOME OF THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
BY PRIN. J. C. GREENOUGH, WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Board of Education was established in 1837, and 
under the masterly leadership of the first secretary, 
Horace Mann, began at once to work vigorously for the 
revival of public instruction. The religious devotion to 
the interests of the public schools which characterized the 
colonial period, had long since passed away. 

The public schools of the state, with few exceptions, 
were district schools, without any authoritative means of 
securing or recording progress. Most of the schools were 
kept but three or four months in the year, and by teachers 
for the most part who wielded the ferule and taught text- 
books as a transient employment, while preparing for 
some other business. Parents who would have something 


better for their children than the limited and meager in- 


struction of the public schvol, were obliged to send them 
to some private school. Hence, academies were fostered 
to the increasing neglect of the public schools. 

In 1839, the normal schools now known as the West- 
field and the Framingham schools, were established by 
act of Legislature, as advised by the Board of Education, 
and other progressive measures were persistently and 
persuasively urged by the heroic secretary of the Board. 
A few public-spirited men were zealous in improving the 
public schools. Hon. Edmund Dwight of Boston gave 
$10,000 to aid in establishing the first two normal schools 
in Massachusetts. But very many of the people of the 
state who were competent to judge of the value of good 
schools, patronized academies and other private schools, 
and were somewhat indifferent to the improvement of the 
public schools, while the conservatives of the school dis- 
tricts were stoutly opposed to change. 

The opposition mustered their forces in the legislature 
of 1839 and 1840. A majority of the Committee on 
Education in the House, through A. W. Dodge, their 
chairman, made a long and exhaustive report in which 
the Board of Education is first attacked. An attempt is 
made to prove that the Board is useless, and there the 
report adds: “If then the Board has any power itis a 
dangerous power, trenching directly upon the rights and 
duties of the Legislature ; if it has no power, why con- 
tinue its existence?” This reminds us of the argument 
of Omar, respecting the library of Alexandria,—* If the 
books accord with the Koran they are unnecessary; and 
if they are contrary to the Koran, they are pernicious, 
and should be destroyed.” This long report is amusing 
in its absurdities. One more sentence we will quote: 
“Considering that our district schools are kept, on an 
average, for only three or four months in the year, it is 
obviously impossible and perhaps it is not desirable, that 
the business of keeping these schools should become a 
distinct and separate profession, which the establishment 
of normal schools seems to anticipate.” At the close of 
his report, Mr. Dodge submitted an act in favor of abolish- 
ing the Board of Education, disposing of all the normal 
school property, and returning to Mr. Dwight his donation 
of $10,000. 

To the honor of Massachusetts, this report was rejected 
in the House by a vote of 182 to 148. The following 
year another attempt of a similar sort was defeated, and 
progress was assured. 

A few months later the Hdinburg Review made these 
comments: If the motion to abolish the Board and the 
normal schools had passed both houses of the Legislature 
end if no better institutions had been substituted in their 
stead, the cause of democracy by that act would have sus- 
tained a severer blow in Europe than it has suffered since 
the enormities of the French Revolution. Massachusetts 
presents the most favorable specimen of democracy in the 
New World; she boasts of industry, wealth, religious 
zeal, and a comparatively enlightened population. Had 
the legislature extinguished these institutions and reverted 


to the previously existing educational arrangements, we 
should have been justified in inferring that democracy in- 
stinctively hates light, refinement and civilization; and 
that its native atmosphere is that of ignorance, selfishness, 
and passion. The better spirit however, prevailed, and 
we trust that the continued and increasing success of this 
scheme will hasten the day when practicable measures for 
instraction may be adopted in our own country, and by 
the liberaland good of all political and religious opinions.” 
When we consider the development of the system of 
public instruction in Great Britain daring the last thirty 
years, we can but feel assured that the wish and hope, 
above expressed, have been fulfilled. In 1846, in remarks 
made at the dedication of the normal school in Bridge- 
water, Herace Mann said: “I believe Massachusetts to 
have been the only state in the Union where normal 
schools could have been established; or where, if estab- 
lished, they would have been allowed to continue.” There 
certainly has been progress in public instruction. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES. 


BY DR. CASKIE HARRISON, BROOKLYN LATIN SCHOOL. 


Some of us do not agrée that “the most defective part 
of our education is that of secondary schools”; we be- 
lieve that it is incomparably the most important and the 
most unmanageable part, and that we who are engaged 
in it understand its deficiencies and its difficulties far 
better than the Committee and the Conferences are ever 
likely to note them; and we despair of any effectual 
growth in grace until true causes are recognized and true 
remedies are applied. Oar conviction is that, taking into 
consideration the relative conditions and proportions—age, 
maturity, and training on the pupil's side, and independ- 
ence, facilities, control, incentives, on that of the college 
—the result in real education as distinguished from tech- 
nical skill in any given case is more largely due to the 
secondary school than to the college—a result proceeding 
from the fact that, in spite of all their peculiar difficulties, 
from which colleges are exempted, the echools do teach, 
and the colleges do not. 

In this general connection, the Minority Report of the 
Committee is very significant as exhibiting the astound- 
ing theory of educational values accepted by the Com- 
mittee and as intimating the haste with which such con- 
clusions were reached. 

More potent than defects of method, lack of co-ordina- 
tion, and incompetence of teachers, are the “ evil times” 
on which we are fallen. An ever-lessening school year, 
multiplying holidays, interrupted health of pupils, “ prac- 
tical” considerations, social distractions,—everything in 
the air is against the serious work of schools, public as 
well as private, provincial as well as metropolitan, with of 
course some difference in degree. 

Comparisons with the systems of foreign countries are 
irrelevant and mis-leading, because they are not thorough- 
going: in fact, as cited they do not necessarily prove 
their point. In the United States at present, a forty- 
weeks’ program anchored to abstractions is a very differ- 
ent thing from a forty-weeks’ program dependent on 
distractions. 

Speaking broadly, and with some exception as to 
strictly graded schools, secondary education is what col- 
leges have begotten or adopted: colleges have brought 
the schools to do, and now they flout them too. Some 
comments and suggestions of the Conferences, whether 
intentionally or not, imply this recognition ; but the Com- 
mittee of Ten, who, as auditors and interpreters, might 
have been expected to collect and organize these hints, 
weighing their significance and pointing the appropriate 
moral, are too scientific for “ traces,” too dignified for 
innuendo, too blithe for self-reproach ; and we look in 
vain for the desiderated nos consules desumus. Yet it 
is absolutely just for schools that have long felt the 
cramping conditions of college requirements, operating as 
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almost the only definite standards of higher (as distin- 
guished from “ practical” or technical) education, to in- 
sist on having their results criticised in accordance with 
the number and volume and character of those require- 
ments as used for examination purposes. 

This accountability of colleges is amply illustrated in 
this document. Of the members of the Conferences, 
forty-eight were college-men and forty-two were school- 
men. The easy assumption of propriety in this distribu- 
tion is enough in itself to show that, in the eyes of our 
Colossi, we must be underlings even in the measure of 
our authorized aspiration; but our subserviency is far 
greater. Of the forty-two school men, almost two-thirds 
were principals ; so that it is fair to assume that not more 
than half of the total number of school men have been 
actual teachers so recently and so largely, or have other- 
wise lived in such close and unbroken relations with the 
real work of teaching, as to be teachers in any true 
sense. The proper ratio would have been far different ; 
there was need of only enough college men to formulate 
their special observations from various points of view of 
weakness in school work, their expectations for the 
proper prosecution of college studies as conceived and 
designed, their remorse for past ignorance and indiffer- 
ence as to the work and the embarrassments of schools, 
and their acquiescence in a reasonable adaptation of their 
own crotchets to the possibilities of secondary education 
at the present time. 

Decisions and recommendations of practicability should 
have been left to actual teachers of tried success as such, 
disposed by education and experience and sympathy to 
aspire even when constrained to temporary contentment. 
Teaching is a practical matter, with conditions of system 
and sequence and completeness and repetition and illu- 

mination, from one or all of which most college-teachers 
(though not otherwise as excusable as Lowell in Dante) 
consider themselves exempted by a change of venue never 
open to actual teachers, who are accountable to tests they 
can seldom forecast and often consider irrational, and 
who areto a great extent dependent on success in ar- 
bitrary examinations for livelihood and reputation.— The 
Dial, Feb. 16, 1894. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIKES.*—(IV.) 
BY HARLAN BALLARD. 


The history of the word “thimble ” has been repeatedly 
published in recent years. There’s just that in the quaint 
combination of “thumb” and “ bell,” which catches the 
paragraphers fancy, and I have no doubt he is right so 
far as the “thumb” goes; about the “ bell” I have my 
own reservations. 

Bat other words of kindred use have stranger and less 
uncertain histories. There’s “needle,” which comes 
from nihen “to sew,” and the root of ndhen is found 
way back in the Latin and Greek neo, which means to 
spin or fasten together. Stitch is but another form of 
stick, and refers primarily to the act of sticking the 
needle through the cloth. Change the vowel, and the 
stich grows into a stock or a stake. 

“Thread” is from a German word dreher to twist‘ 
and that reminds me that some day I must say a few 
words about these strange changes of consonants and 
vowels which we continually observe as we trace words 
from one language to another. Is there any method in 
their seeming madness ? 

But speaking of “ twist,” there’s a coarse kind of silk 
thread which retains that name, and it is almost startling 
to unravel the word and find that it is only our old friend 
two in masquerade! Two strands made one are 
“twisted,” and the twain become twin or “ twine.” 

To cut her thread my lady uses a pair of scissors, 
which take their name from Latin scindere ; and she cuts 
her twine with “shears,” a word of a most interesting 
group. 

Plainly the idea of cutting lodges in those consonants 
shr, and you can’t get rid of it, no matter what vowels 
you may interpose. If you try a you have a “share,” 


which is either a portion shorn off for you, or an instru- 
ment to cut a furrow through your land ; if you prefer i 
the result is a “shire,” which is a section shorn from a 
larger land ; if you substitute ¢ you find in “sheer” an 


* Copyright. 


— 
adjective which describes a clear-cut chasm; while if you again? Music. But it is a source of growing wonder. 


resort to o you get “shore,” which is only the place ment that in the face of the fact that music is rapidly 
where the water is cut off or divided from the land. spreading, entering home, school, and public place, it js 
For polishing her needles the good wife keeps a little not better understood. The capacities and peculiar 
bag of emery. The word in Spanish is esmeril, and in adaptabilities of music for every condition of the human 
Greek smeris. It is derived from a word meaning “to family have now been established. We must therefore 
rub, and is nearly identical with our “ smear.” hasten to rescue the intellectually blind and deaf lovers 
When the sewing is done the needle and thread and of music till they can hear voices, though they fail to in. 
thimble and emery are all put away in a basket, but if terpret what is expressed ; and this is a teacher's work, 
any one can find out why its called a “basket” he can The greatest need in the art culture of today is education 
do more than I ean,—except that ‘that’s its name,” and in the art of listening to good music. 
has been so from the rude days of the Celts. The lesson brought to you today is a call to awaken to 
the needs of the hour. The low and humble in England, 


Germany, or Italy sing as naturally and often as they 
speak. We have forbidden music in our churches, and 
forgotten it in our homes, while they have fostered it at 
every turn, even by royal patronage and subsidy, quite 
beyond our reckoning. Education means the develop. 

Sixty years ago Carlyle exclaimed : “My teachers ment of the whole man,—not the fashioning of his mind 
were hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of man’s to the neglect of body and soul, nor yet of mind and body 
nature, or boys. Innumerable dead vocables they to the neglect of the soul alone. We develop the body; 
crammed into me, and called it fostering the growth of we also zealously over-do the mind work. But who is 


THE DISTINCTIVE IDEA IN SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


BY DAVID M. KELSEY, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


the mind.” 


charged with over developing the soul of his pupil? That 


The Bible says that the time shall come when “nation undying reality within which the conscientious teacher of 


DAvip M. KELSEY, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. But they shall sit, every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid, and “ all the people shall sing of the goodness of the 
Lord.” And we all believe that God can use our system 
of public instruction to hasten the day. 

The verb to educate is not limited by the one word 
knowledge. The entire sum of outside influences 
upon a child are yet less potent in his molding than are 
the unfolding of the hidden forces of his human soul. 

Heredity is more powerful than habit. Genius, which 
is inherited, must ever triumph over talent, which is 
acquired. If this is so, when you have taught a child to 
sing, to enjoy and understand good music universal, you 
have set in motion a train of influences which will increase 
and gather power through coming generations. We say 
that man has five senses. Through them we reach, infla- 
ence, and fashion him. It is a curious fact that every 
distinctive age in the history of mankind has been char- 
acterized by the special cultivation of some one sense over 
the other. Today the sense of sight is the shrine at 
which we worship, and beauty of form and color must de- 
light us at every turn. 

When we say a thing is beautiful, we mean to the eye. 
We borrow every useful adjective to describe the pleasure 
we derive from seeing. That of hearing is so slight we 
need no modifiers. Sight is the shrine at which we wor- 
ship today. But there is one sense left for the future 
which, when fally realized and developed and wedded to 
the others, will yield the acme of cultured pleasure and 
fashion as anew. When we have obeyed the command, 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” hearing and 
sight which are mental shall put down the other senses 
which are carnal, and thereby the fashion of our souls 
shall be bettered. 


What is to cultivate this neglected sense of hearing 


the future will reach and fashion by such studies as de- 
velop memory, feeling, emotion, and their expression, of 
which studies music, is the pioneer. 


Music is the highest form of expression known by man 
in earth or heaven. Apply it first to your own soul 
growth, then prove it in the schoolroom. It does its work 
far easier than most subjects. Proof enough of its utility 
is found in the fact that over 90 per cent of all pupils de- 
velop into singers, and that all children, when once 
started right, sing as natarally and beautifully as they 
walk and breathe. There is proof enough of its human- 
ity in the fact that the blood of every nation tingles under 
its charm. There is proof enough of its spirituality in 
that its aid is sought by the worshiper of every creed. 
There is proof enough of its genuineness in the fact that, 
though you may deny him its pleasures in home and 
school, the boy buys a Jew’'s harp, and that the poorest 
laborer lightens his task by song. 

Have singing in your school? By all means. It were 
a great shame to let it take long periods or become 4 

‘bore as a “ subject,” but if you adopt it in the high spirit, 
you will be thapkfully astonished at what you have 
wrought. Watch that tired class sing a song from mem- 
ory after an hour’s work on an examination. See the 
knit brows give way and lines of care fade out, as by 
magic! Take an opposite case. A class has not had 
enough work, and is noisy. Jet them start a song, and 
watch the effect. Not one sound or motion! The pupil 
who is singing is still. Is a class cold? Singing will 
warm them. Is the room made too dark and dismal for 
study by a sudden shower? Singing will cheer it. Are 
teachers and pupils cross to each other? One song is 4 
swift and positive cure. “The devil never comes where 
good music is,” said a reform schoolmaster. 

Permit the interpolation of a few practical points here. 
Do not be frightened by the great talk of methods in 
music. Remember the best in music, even more than in 
anything else, is invisible, and a living reality. 

Attempt little in music. Allow nothing to divert you 
from the main idea the first year, which is right voice de- 
velopment, and through it the training of the ear. Master 
this problem yourself, for yourself, and you are ready. 
Aim at the voice, but let the pupil think sounds from the 
first. Stick to what you may term primary methods in 
your music, through every grade of work. There ¢s 
nothing else in school music. In songs, the reverse 
Have no namby-pamby jingles. Any song worth singing 
is worth remembering,—and who would memorize 4°Y 
but the best? Judge a song by its literary worth and 
musical simplicity. The grandest songs I know are of 
smooth and simple melody and short compass. Teach 
music in good-nature always. Find a way to insist om 
recitation and attention in the subject without resorting 
to direct compulsion. A tone with no joy in it is worth- 
less. Train your own ear to pitch and keep every 
moment’s work in the best range for the pupil, regardless 
of the written pitch. Do not shun minor. It should 
occupy the same ambunt of attention as major, but 1° 
“eourse” offers much material. Remember, to be able 
to write music from dictation is always a fair test. There 
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is no education in anything less than this. It must come, 
and come before sight singing, as a character will be 
meaningless till the thing symbolized has been grasped 
mentally by the child. Attempt no “ effects” with young 
singers. Sentiment and emotion come last in the study. 
Enthusiasm you should always have. Never attempt 
motion songs if you value the music. Music itself is a 
far higher form of expression than pantomime. Acquaint 
yourself with all individual cases at all peculiar, but 
always in the confidence of and sympathy with the pupil. 
Sing as often as possible,—twice a day at least. Note 
how much worse it goes on Mondays because of the 
break. Learn to drop work and sing a moment any time. 
Never attempt singing without perfect order, however, 
especially as to position. Insist on position,—erect, 
active, vivific. Control your pupils’ tastes. Do not let 
them make the mistake of deeming an old song a worn- 
out song. Not one new song in twenty is of any perma- 
nent value. Be content with a small stock of choice, 
well-learned old songs,—say six patriotic, as many social, 
and another dozen semi-spiritual, for opening and other 
exercises. Should it not form a short segment of that 
circle of “harmonious development” for the first six 
years of school? The evolution of the American race is 
going on at a tremendous rate. What is needed is not 
business, or money-making methods, but a quieting, cul- 
turing, cooling outlet to our energies. It takes a thou- 
sand years of quiet to grow a crystal. Shall not the 
human soul claim a right to a moment of quiet for instruc. 
tion in this art of peace ? 

Music is the decoration of a thought, and should crys- 
talize into emotion. Music is the final decoration of all 
sentiment. Words often fail us, but music never. From 
the time when the morning stars sang together at the 
prospect of the birth of another planet (our earth) until 
the cup of man’s realization is full and the last requiem 
of the universe has died away, music shall never fail in 
expressing the unspeakable emotions of God’s creatures. 
Memory fails, but one breath of melody is ever sufficient 
to set in motion the revolving wheels of recollection, and 
heart throbs long buried return. Utter the grandest 
words known to intellect,—one breath of song outlasts 
them all. There is no such invoker of the ghosts of the 
past as an old song. Every picture of love and hatred, 
of promise and disappointment at a mother’s knee, return 
in a shower of tears. 

Music is a condensed form of expression,—another 
higher form of words; for words limit, while in this 
more emotional expression the wings of our imagination 
are set free. Again come the sturdy words of Carlyle,— 
‘See deep enough, and you will see musically,”—echoed 
by the silvery Ruskin, ‘“ All one’s life is music, if one sets 
the strings rightly, and in tune.” 

Your success in this life of music first lies in knowl- 
edge,—its metaphysics ; then in imagination,—it’s senti- 
ment; and lastly, in feeling,—its emotion. Try it; it 
will fashion you anew; it will cultivate your mind; it 
will vivify your body ; it will enlarge your soul ; it will 
add a line of beauty to every form, color to every land- 
scape, joy to all life, and glory to your memory. Neglect 
it, and though you may here have a perfectly developed 
body, fat purse, and perchance a well-stored mind, you 
run sad risk of having a lean soul. Mind, memory, 
taoney, and the very body itself, shall fade and pass away, 
but “ the soul shall live forever.” 

Then cherish music until your very soul and life are 
attuned to the harmonies of the universe, until the music 
of the spheres rings continually in your ears, until the 
flutes of the field birds, the harps of the mountain forests, 
the great ocean organ, and even the diapason of Jehovah’s 
thunderings charm, not fright, your listening ear, until 
“the mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the forest clap their 
hands ” in celestial symphonies. God grant that we may 
all cultivate this art of earth which we shall use in para- 
dise; that with hearts and hands and voices united we 
May go up into this mount of transfiguration and bring 
to earth the kingdom of heaven; that we may fashion 


our souls here below by its transcendent beauties and 
prepare our voices to join in that new song with the 
heavenly chorus, the number of whose voices are ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, 
chanting: “ Blessings and glory and honor and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
forever and ever.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Have you formed a habit of criticising teachers as 
though you were faultless ? 


Every school should have a desk record, made by 
some plain writer, of what the school as a whole sees each 
day that is worth recording. 


If the teacher expresses a live interest, perhaps the 
boys can tell as much of the habits of hibernating crea- 
tures emerging from their winter quarters as the girls 
can tell of the habitats of the wild flowers. 


From observations we are of the opinion that the 
schools suffer more from the teacher’s want of a practical 
knowledge of the theory and art of teaching than from 
any want of the knowledge of the subjects taught. 

—Court Secretary T. EB. Allen, Michigan. 


WORD-WORK. 


Why do you expect to die but do not hope to? (Hope 
is desired ; we expect what we know will happen whether 
we desire it or not.) 

Why do the sick look with envy and not jealousy upon 
the well? (We may envy one who has what we have 
not, but we are jealous only when what he has makes us 
dislike him for having it.) 

What is the difference between news and tidings? 
(News may come from anywhere and is unlooked for, 
while tidings come from a particular place or person and 
is looked for.) 

What is the distinction between healthy and healthful ? 
(A person, animal, or plant may be healthy,—+. e, have 
health,—but anything that tends to produce health is 
healthful. ) 

What is the distinction between inability and disabil- 
ity? (Inability in regard to what one never had ; disa- 
bility, to what one has had.) 

Distinguish between eternal and everlasting. (Ever- 
lasting is without an end ; eternal, without a beginning.) 


RHETORICALS MADE INTERESTING. 
BY PRIN. WALLACE E. MASON, ORANGE, MASS. 


Knowing that hundreds of high school teachers every- 
where are troubled by the problem how to make the 
compositions and declamations less of a bugbear and more 
of a pleasure, I venture to send the following plan which 
I have found very helpful in my work. Although this 
term does not close for three weeks yet, my pupils are 
selecting subjects and getting material ready for their 
next term rhetoricals. 

My plan is this: About a month before the term closes 
I look over the dates for the following term’s exercises, 
then, selecting those dates that have any historical sig- 
nificance, assign as a general subject for the exercises of 
that date something closely connected with the historical 
event. For all other dates I select some subjects around 
which the thought of the essays and declamations may be 
centered,—such for instance as “‘ Temperance,” “ Heroes 
and Heroism,” “ Athletics,” ‘ Vacations,” ‘ School and 
Education.” 

Having arranged all the topics I prepare a set of sub- 
jects under each for the essays, aud select part of the 
declamations and recitations. The lists thus prepared 
are posted where the pupils may consult them at recesses, 
and after a few days they are given (by lot) their choice 
of subjects. 

The fact that all exercises for any one week have a 
common thought, will add much to their interest and 
necessity of selecting a subject for an essay so long before 
it is due strongly tends to inducing thought on the sub- 
ject, and reduces the number of hurriedly prepared essays 
which are so commonly found in high schools. Some of 
the other subjects which I have selected for my next 
term’s work are: On Lincoln Day, Holmes’ Day, Orange 
Day (local), Massachusetts Day, Novelist’s Day, Today 
(living authors and subjects). 

Of course there is more work to this plan than to the 
old one of simply assigning so many pupils to declaim 
and write, but the satisfaction in the increased interest 
and in the better results will more than repay the teacher 
for the trouble. 


SCIENCE TEACHING.—(I.) 


BY PROF. W. 8. JACKMAN. 
(From notes of lectures at Cook County Normal, by Harriet A. Marsh.] 

To every earnest teacher the thought must constantly 
come, “ What can I give my children that shall satisfy 
them?” And the only answer thus far vouchsafed is 
found in the stady of nature. Place your child in har- 
mony, or rather lead him to place himself in harmony 
with that all-powerful, all-loving force which governs the 
universe of which he is a part, and teach him to see, in 
the leaf and in the pebble, in the shadow and in the still 
small voice of the summer breeze, that law whose only 
expression comes to us through matter. Teach the little 
soul to investigate, to find for himself, and once started 
on this path, he is richer than Midas, who turned every- 
thing to gold, for “Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her.’”” The whole world becomes his posses- 
sion; the beauties of the sky, of the earth, and of the 
sea, are spread before him, and with one hand clasped in* 
that of his Almighty Father, the little child may be safely 
trusted to walk through the pathway of daily life, for to 
one thus taught to commune with nature the first contact 
with vice causes an instinctive shrinking, and he turns 
with horror from a contemplation differing so widely 
from his calm and satisfying daily habit of thought. 

I do not claim that the child who has been brought 
into harmony with nature will not sin, but it is certainly 
true that he who loves and understands the world around 
him is provided with an unfailing source of interest and 
amusement to the crowding out of base and ignoble 
thoughts ; furthermore, the mind thus satisfied and made 
at peace with itself is lifted above the petty cares and dis- 
tractions of daily life and being thus enabled to view 
them in their true light, is provided with the best possible 
means for the prevention of low spirits, ill temper, fret- 
fulness, and their kindred torments. 

I beseech you not to hurry the little child in this the 
beginning of his life work. Better that he should find 
out one fact in nature for himself, and by it be led to in- 
vestigate for himself, than that he should learn five hun- 
dred as facts, merely, from your teachings. It is not 
knowledge you are working for, but habit, which if prop- 
erly ingrafted, shall stay with him until the last hour of 
life. 

In presenting what is called science work, it is not sup- 

posable that each child will show the same liking or apti- 
tude for each particular branch or division of this study. 
Teaching en masse is {impossible here, but the average 
child has some especial liking. It is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to discover these tastes and to lead the pupils to de- 
velop them. Our first duty, then, is to find something in 
which the child is interested ; we begin 
in the fall with the shadow stick. . . . 
Each child is provided with one and taught to measure 
the shadow cast by the sun in September,——a good time 
to do this is just at the dismissal of school, at noon, and 
in a very short time even young pupils notice that this 
shadow varies from day today. After the child learns 
to do this correctly, once a week will be sufficient for 
these measurements, while the results may be neatly re- 
corded on a card prepared for this purpose. In a very 
few weeks many of the pupils will lose interest in this 
work, seldom, if ever, using the shadow stick unless told 
to do so; but a certain number in the school will keep 
steadily on with their experiments. These shouid be 
especially looked after by the true teacher, for they are 
the pupils who will probably find interest in mineralogy 
later. 

What about those who do not care for this particular 
branch of science? Is there nothing for them? Re- 
member always that we must begin with the child’s ex- 
perience, that we must start with something he has 
already seen and knows about, and, beginning where he 
ends, lead him to find the next fact and to deduct the 
next higher thought. Put up an solian harp in the 
window, with one string a waxed silken thread ; in an- 
other corner of the window put one with two threads ; 
another with three threads may be placed in another 
window, and so on, until the ten-stringed harp is reached. 
Let the children notice the different sounds produced by 
each, and from this pitch may be developed; then pro- 
eeed to quality and character of tones. Then what makes 
sound? Put paper on the strings and let the children 
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see them tremble; from this proceed to study of vibra- 
tion, ete. In autumn there is the study of the fruits. 
Look at an apple; it contains a certain amount each of 
fluid, organic matter, and ash. How shall we find the 
amount of flaid in each? Take an oblong box, partition 
it into fifty little squares, replace the bottom with fine 
gauze wire, and have a neatly fitting cover of the same 
material. Let each child own one of the little partitions. 
At the time for experiments, let him cut and weigh care- 
fully a piece of fresh fruit, afterward placing it in his 
little box. Hang the case in the air, and at the end of 
the fall let each weigh his specimen a second time. Of 
course it has grown much lighter ; what does this show ? 
Then compare the different kinds of fruit and it will be 
found that while the apple contains eighty or eighty-five 
per cent of fluid; the watermelon has hardly any solid 
matter. Let the pupil now burn the organic substance 
and only the ash is left; weigh the ash and it gives him 
what? This ie, of course, only approximate works, but 
‘jt helps the exact calculations that are to come by and 
by. Treat leaves and stalks in the same way end the 
small amount of ash left will be surprising. Number is 
inevitably connected with this work, even in the youngest 
classes. Percentage, ratio, and fractions should be here 
brought down into the primary grades. All this can be 
taught incidentally, even if it is not marked down in the 
course of study ; put it in and it will take care of itself. 


Then there is the subject of light to be taught by the 
use of concave and convex mirrors. Steady light may be 
shown by mirrors. Compare images, then take lenses. 
Take board with screen and candle; let the children see 
that a movement of the candle affects the image on the 
screen, and that there is a relation between the distance 
of the light from the image and the brightness of the 
image. Teach ratio here, and do not use a diagram. 
Use real things, not pictures, whenever it is possible to do 
so. Obtain a chemical apparatus ; maps and globes are 
useful in their way, but we are beginning to feel that 
these do not lead the child to see (face to face) with 
nature. Be ever on the alert; cut loose from small de- 
tails and apply your principles. Sometimes we try to 
each clouds from pictures instead of from the sky. 

What is your ideal of character? This is very impor- 
tant, for it enters largely into your idea of charac- 
ter building, which is, of course, the end and aim 
of all teaching. We think that only easy things should 
be given children. This is a great mistake. There 
should be a reason for everything; this should be the 
basis of your work. Everything depends upon your 
pupil's attitude toward his work. Keep him in good 
humor, for forced work is useless. Teacher and pupils 
make a strange combination ; we must lead and not dom- 
inate. If each child does a different thing at the same 
time we are apt to consider it educational anarchy. Is 
it? In studying the different classes of science work, as 
plant life, bird life, ete., ete., cause and effect becomes 
evident, and we have the suggestion of law. The child 
cannot study any phase of this work without coming in 
contact with the others, and here is the unification of 
study. Children at first are superficial observers of many 
hings and not deep observers of anything. In this they 
are generally overestimated. The teacher must remem- 
ber this fact. Lead pupils naturally along the lines indi- 
cated, and in turn they will become thorough. 

But how can the teacher bring nine or ten new studies 
into the schoolroom? By making a codrdination of these 
with the studies already there. Let children write when 
they have something to say in their science work. In 
arithmetic, think of the examples that can be woven into 
science work. Science approaches chaos unless assisted 
by number. Be patient, and remember that each child 
has all the time there is to make something of himself, 

Do children see outline as soon as they see the mass ? 
There is grave doubt. If they do not, should not color 
be taught before outline? Pupils trace outline in leaves, 
so we take drawing and painting together. 

In each branch the teacher should have some great 
concept, as the unification of study, in her mind, or her 
time is lost. All we have and are depend principally 
upon the relation of the earth to the sun; so work this 
out, encouraging the children to bring problems. 

The shadow stick has been mentioned, but there still 
remain to be considered the variation in days’ length, 
sunset, temperature. Then come *heshape of the earth 


and its relative position to other planets. These cannot 
be learned by observation ; should we wait until the pupil 
can get this? There are certain things which must be 
told, but they are never things that the child can find 
out for himself. Tell a fact and lead the child to observe 
and deduct from it. Shall we tell children the earth is 
round? No; deduct. If the earth were flat, how would 
the sun rise? At once, for all. How about the length 
of morning and afternoon? Is the sun larger or smaller 
than the earth? How do we know? Remember that 
although it is easy to prove that the earth’s surface is 
curved, we have few proofs that the earth is round, 
excepting, of course, the eclipse, but there are many ways 
of showing that its* surface is curved, and deducting the 
natural inference from this fact; for instance, does the 
circular effect of the horizon prove that the earth is round ? 

Take the child up into a high tower, and he receives 
two proofs,—the circular horizon recedes as he ascends, 
but the flat horizon goes farther. Again, if the earth 
were flat, would the sun’s rays slant or fall direct? If 
the earth were flat and tipped a little, would not the rays 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 1 


slant? Yes, but the angles would be alike; the pupils’ 
observation leads directly from the truth, or seems to do 
so. If the sun is much larger than the earth, will the 
great distance make a difference in the direction of the 
sun’srays? No,(Fig. 1) but if the sun were smaller than the 
earth (as children really think it is), it would be like Fig. 2. 

Explain the size of the earth and the sun, and show 
that the obliquity of the rays arises from the earth’s 
smallners, not the sun’s. Make these two points very 
clear and the rest is easy. 

Do not prove, or try to prove, that the earth is round 
before the fourth grade ; merely state the fact. 


AN IMPROVED PRESSURE-GAUGE. 
BY KE. H. HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A week ago I showed to a class of grammar school 
teachers an improved form of pressure-gauge, which I 
had just devised, for exhibiting the fandamental facts of 
static-liquid pressure. After the exercise one of the 
teachers spoke to me of a somewhat similar gauge de- 
scribed by Mr. Packard of Brookline in the JourNAL 
of Dec. 21, 1893. I have long been aware of the incon- 
venience of the gauge described in the Harvard Course 
of Physics, to which Mr. Packard refers, and I am happy 
to acknowledge that he was before me in inventing the 
main improvement, a device for keeping the gauge-face 


Fig / 


at the same level when its direction is changed. Certain 
minor features of my gaage, however, seem to me of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant me in bringing them to the 
attention of your readers. The instrument is shown in 
section in Fig. 1, where 

w is a wooden column about 10 in. tall and 4 in. square, 


b is a brass box, with brass bottom } in. broad ang 
in. long, 

m is a thin rabber membrane fastened on with sealing 
wax, 

t is a brass tube about 3 in. long and ,°, in. in diameter, 

r is a hard rubber pulley 4 in. in diameter fitting 
tight on ¢, 

v is a small rubber tube, 

g 9 is @ glass tube passing through w, 

i is a short column of water serving as an index, 

p’ is another pulley fitting tight on an axis a, 

In use, a band of strip rubber, such as toy-stores supply, 
connects the two pulleys, » and p’, so that by turning a 
between the thumb and finger the gauge-face m may be 
turned upward, downward, or sidewise, without changing 
level or wetting even the fingers of the experimenter. 

If the tube ¢ is not made too long, the gauge can be 
pushed up into the lamp chimney used in Exercise VJ, 
when the bottom of the chimney is held near the top of 
the glass jar. 

In Exercise XIV., XV., and XVI., I have this year 
covered the under side of the ‘ checker-board” 
with a sheet of tin, secured by means of flat 
three-cornered brads such as glaziers use, have 
replaced the marbles by steel bicycle balls, and 
have placed another sheet of tin on the table for 
these balls to roll on. 

In Exercise XX. I have returned to the use 

of a single wire for suspending each ball (as de 

scribed in the Key to Hall and Bergen’s Physics), and 

have found it an advantage to let these wires hang from 

very narrow slits in the over-hanging edge of a block of 

wood, as shown in Fig. 2. The third slit makes it easy 

to change the distance between the wires, when a belt of 
putty is to be used on one of the balls. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY.—(IV.) 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


In case it should be found impracticable to do all the 
work in the present and succeeding lessons, particularly 
such portions as require the use of the microscope, only 
the simpler portions need be done. 

It is, however, coming to be better and better under- 
stood that pupils cannot know, but can only know about 
tissues and organs of which they have only seen diagram- 
matic representation, or at best a wood cut, taken from 4 
drawing. 

In the writer’s opinion it is no more creditable tos 
school to be trying to teach anatomy without a compound 
microscope than to be conducting a physics class through 
the subject of dynamical electricity without any kind of 
battery. 

For our present purpose an expensive instrument is 
not needed. It would be well, if possible, to secure a0 
hour or two of instruction in the manipulation of the in- 
strument from any competent person; ¢. g., a well edu- 
cated physician. 


Lesson IV.—(Continued.) 


Muscles and Tendons. 


Material and Apparatus,— 

Some shreds of the muscular coat of the stomach oF 
intestine of any quadruped (e. g., pig or sheep) that has 
been soaked for a week, in a cool place, in a one per cent 
solution of bichromate of potash, made by dissolving 10 
grammes (or 4 0z.) of bichromate in 1 litre (or 1 quart) 
of water. : 

A 4-0z. or 6-02. wide-monthed bottle of this solution 
will be safficient for a strip of muscle not larger around 
than a slate-pencil and an inch ortwo long. 

Provide a bit of raw, lean meat and a bit of any kind 
of tendon, or of the “ pax-wax” or ligamentam nuche of 
an ox. 

Have ready a live frog or toad (a rat or mouse would 
answer). 

In the way of apparatus, there will be needed a com- 
pound microscope with a few strips of clear glass, some 
thin glass covers, such as are sold by dealers in micro- 
scopical supplies, and two needles set in handles not larger 
than an ordinary lead-pencil. 

A small galvanic battery, with an induction-coil such 9° 
is usually found in school collections of physical apparatus, 
or a physician’s battery with attachments for the medical 
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application of electricity, will serve to demonstrate the 
phenomena of muscular contraction. 

A.—Minute Structure of voluntary muscular fiber. 

Tease out on a slip of glass, in a little water, a very 
small portion of the raw muscle, with the two mounted 
needles. The operation should be continued till the bit 
of muscle has been so dragged to pieces as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye. 

Then lay over the water containing the torn fragments 
a clean, diy cover-glass of about the width of the slip ; 
soak away the excess of moisture at the edge of the cover 
by holding a corner of a handkerchief or a bit of blotting- 
paper against it fora moment; then place on the stage 
of the microscope and examine with highest obtainable 
power by transmitted light; «. ¢., light reflected upward 
from the mirror beneath the stage. 

Note the apparent size of the finest fibers. 

The striation of the fibers, or their markings, consist- 
ing of alternate dim and bright cross-bands, or perhaps 
only fine cross-lines. 

The arrangement of the fibers in bundles, each thread 
running parallel to its neighbors. 

Let each one of the class draw the object, as viewed 
through the microscope, in bis note-book. Several visits 
to the instrument will usually be necessary for each pupil, 
and the teacher must carefully inspect the work of the 
scholars as they draw. The exact size which the draw- 
ing should have may be found by the teacher’s sketching 
the object with a camera lucida ;* or, more simply, by 
holding a pad at the level of the microscope-stage and 
drawing the figure upon it, looking with one eye into the 
microscope, and with the other, at the same time, at the 
drawing-pad. 

At the next recitation several of the most satisfactory 
of the drawings may be put on the board from the note- 
books, and then criticised and compared. Sometimes 
pupils may be sent from the microscope at once to the 
board, and allowed to draw what they have seen, with as 
little reference to each other’s work as possible, and then 
the drawings criticised and corrected by reference to the 
instrument before any figures are put into the note-books. 

Last of all, the figures in the note-books may be com- 
pared with those in any of the larger standard works on 
anatomy, physiology, or histology. 

B. Examination of involuntary muscular fiber. 

Take a very small portion of the stomach or intestine 
prepared in bichromate of potash solution, as already 
described, lay on the slip of glass and tease out as directed 
for the voluntary muscle. Examine with a high power 
of the microscope and note,— 

The isolated cells, long and spindle-shaped (larger in 
the middle and tapering toward either end). Observe 
that they are much flattened. 

The arrangement of the cells or fibers in sheets or 
layers, from the torn ends of which they project like 
palisades. 

Draw in the note-books and on the board as before. 

Examination of tendon or ligament. 

Tease out a small portion in water, and examine with a 
high power. 

Note the large fibers which (in the ligament) branch 
and interlace. 

Draw as before. 

D. Exhibition of muscular contraction. 

Etherize the frog (or toad, rat, or other small animal) 
by placing it in a jar with a small cloth or sponge soaked 
with ether, and leaving it till it ceases to struggle, and on 
being removed from the jar appears quite insensible. 

Make a slit with the scalpel the full length of the under 
surface of the animal, cutting barely through the skin. 
Remove the skin as rapidly as possible, so as to expose 
the muscles to view. [All of this work might better be 
done outside of the class room by one of the pupils, while 
the work with the microscope, above described, is in 
progress. | 

Attach the battery (charged and in working order) to 
the induction-coil, and attach to the latter two electrodes 
of insulated copper wire. Begin with a current of 
moderate strength; place one of the electrodes near the 
head of the animal, just at the upper end of the back- 
bone, and touch the other, for a second at a time, to any 
of the flexer or extensor muscles of the limbs. 


* Asimple bit of apparatus that may, for this purpose, be slipped 
on to the eye piece of the microscope. 


Note carefully the bendings and straightenings of the 
limbs that follow. 

Note also the shortening and thickening of each muscle 
when it contracts, and its increased firmness. 

Now, leaving the first electrode at the back of the 
neck, place the other in a slit, made for the purpose, in 
the hind-leg just above the foot. Use all the power of 
the coil and battery, and note the state of tetanus or 
spasmodic contraction into which the whole limb, or per- 
haps the entire body, is thrown. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—IV. 


SIGHT READING AND MEMORIZING IN TEACHING 
FRENCH. 


BY PROFESSOR F. 0. DE SUMICRAST. 


Sight reading may be begun the very first week, not 
only because sight reading is very interesting to students 
who derive there from a real sense of progress, but also be- 
cause it will be found that in this way is the vocabulary 
most readily increased and the desired end, a facility in 
reading French quickly and accurately, soonest attained. 
The old method of learning to read French was to take a 
difficult passage, say from Voltaire’s “ Charles XII.,” and 
translate six or eight lines. Every word was then picked 
to pieces and the relation to every other word in the sen- 
tence explained, but not only was this method dull and 
repellent, but in no way can a word for word translation 
from French into English be made to fulfill the office of 


reading French. For by reading only can the genius of 


the language and breadth of thought be attained. Trans- 
lation, when combined with sight reading, should be used 
only as a test ; the pupil must be taught to think without 
the intervention of English words. Needless to say that 
in the course of the first few lessons in sight reading fre- 
quent translation of words and even phrases will be re- 
quired ; but very soon the necessity for this will diminish, 
and before many weeks are over the class will be able to 
follow the reading without much translation. 

The very first day, perhaps, the teacher will read him- 
self a passage of easy French, (Bécher’s French Reader 
contains good selections) read himself, because he can 
pronounce correctly and distinctly. The scholars are 
then asked to observe that many of the words are exactly 
like English, while others are only slightly different. 
When a word is met with which seems to be entirely 
strange, let the attempt be made to grasp its meaning 
from the context even if the attempt be nothing more 
than a guess, fur guessiag in learning to read a language 
is not at alla bad thing. No matter if every word be 
not understood at the time, provided only the sense of 
the passage be grasped. 

Sight reading is a sure means of interesting students, 
for it enables them to read, understand, and enjoy com- 
plete books. First year students in Harvard, for instance, 
read through Halévy’s “L’Abbé Constantin,” Erckmann- 
ChAtrian’s “‘Madame Thérése,” Labiche’s “La Poudre 
aux Yeux,” and “ Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” George 
Sand’s “ La Mare au Diable” besides Mérimée’s L’En- 
lévement de la Redoute,” and extracts from Souvestre and 
other writers. In short, students who are interested 
willingly do an amount of work which, ander the old 
method, could never have been got out of them. 

Memorizing is one of the most usefal aids in learning 
any foreign language. It is, however, very little used in 
this country, much less than abroad. It not only teaches 
the scholars to speak right out in the new tongue and 
gives the teacher a chance to show him his faults in pro- 
nunciation, but it also adds to his vocabulary and gives 
him a command of common phrases and idioms. Pas- 
sages from La Fontaine are sometimes given for this 
purpose, but La Fontaine is on the one hand too good to 
give to beginners, who rarely appreciate him, and on the 
other hand many of his expressions are archaic, with oc- 
casional dialectical variations. In general the selections 
may be left to the choice of pupils themselves, controlled 
by the teacher’s advice that such extracts should be pre- 
ferred as are from good writers and usually referred to 
in books of conversation. 

To make memorizing compulsory is probably unwise. 
Some people lack the peculiar power of memory which 
enables one to learn extracts by heart, and to compel such 
individuals to memorize even a short fable of La Fontaine 


is only a waste of time and trouble. They will stumble 
over the lines, mispronounce the words, lose the connec- 
tion, make a mess of the sense, and irritate the instructor 
possibly, themselves certainly. In this, as in all other 
methods employed, due attention must be paid to the in- 
dividual peculiarities of the pupil. Machine work, routine 
system, are quite inadmissible if success is to be attained. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What improvement in regard to Indian education has 
been introduced by Commissioner Browning? 
2, Where is it said that the interoceanic canal of the 


future will be ? 
3. What is the colored population of the United States ? 


4. When and where will the Horace Greeley statue be 


unveiled ? 
5. Where is the Grant tomb being constructed ? 


ANSWERS, 


1. The adoption of a rule that children are not to be forced to 
go to schools outside of the reservations against the will of their 
parents. Congress, in the act of March 3, 1891, authorized the 
commissioner to ‘' make and enforce, by proper means, such rules 
and regulations as will secure the attendance of Indian children of 
suitable age and health, at schools established and maintained for 
their benefit.’’ It made no difference between reservation and non- 
reservation schools, applying tne compulsory system to both, and it 
is also left to the commissioner,—the making of the rules on this 
subject. The only restrictions were that the children should be of 
** suitable age and health’’ and that the enforcement of the rules 
should be ‘‘ by proper means.’’ In many cases children were sent 
hundreds of miles from their parents, and many of them died on 
their return to the reservations. There is no necessary conflict be- 
tween the law of March 3, 1893, and the new regulations. The 
latter are expressly limited to the case of sending children away 
from the reservation, and besides, even the punishment of taking 
away the food and clothing of Indian parents, authorized under 
the law of 1893, is made discretionary with the secretary. Mr. 
Browning pute the argument for his policy very strongly. The 
Indian child should be taught at least to read, to write, and to 
speak English, and how to work and to live in a civilized way. 
Upon the reservations, day schools and boarding schools should be 
provided and should be attended. Doubtless deference to their 
wishes will sometimes deprive their children of educational advan- 
tages in a non-reservation school, whose value can be appreciated 
neither by parent nor child. Yet an over-zselous attempt to en- 
force even a blessing is apt to arouse a distrust and antagonism, 
which in the long run prevents rather than promotes the good re- 
sulta desired. If it comes to be understood by Indians that they 
must attend home schools, and should attend distant schools, they 
will be more approachable on the latter subject and more ready to 
listen to the arguments in favor of a longer term of schooling and a 
more thorough course of industrial training than most reservation 
schools can offer. 

2. In the northwestern corner of South America, where, it is 
said, the tides of the Atlantic and the Pacific approach within 
eighteen miles of each other. This proposed water way is to be at 
eea level, The canal works would be eight and five eighths miles 
long, including 11,300 feet of tunnel. The total cost, with ap- 
proaches formed by dredging, would be but $48,000,000. On the 
Pacific side, San Miguel Bay would be the harbor; on the Atlantic 
side, the Galf of Darien would serve that purpose. 

3. The colored population of the United States, according to 
race, is a3 follows: Persons of African descent, 7,470,040; Chinese, 
107,475; Japanese, 3,059; civilized Indians, 58,806; making a 
total of 7,638,360. 

4, The committee held a meeting a few days ago, and it was de- 
cided to unveil the statue on Decoration Day. The wark has been 
delayed for nearly five years owing to lack of money, but Oliver 
Sumner Teall has consented to raise the necessary $2,500 to finish 
the work, and he was unanimously elected a member of the statue 
committee. The statue will be erected in the triangular park at 
the janction of Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and Thirty-Second St., 
New York City; but as this location is without a name, a commit- 
tee was appointed to wait on the board of aldermen and request 
them to call it Greeley Square. € 

5. At the North Jay (Me.) granite quarries. Soon after the 
death of General Grant a movement was begun in New York to 
raise a sum sufficient to erect an appropriate memorial monument 
to the dead hero. After the foundations for the monument were 
laid, and when only slightly over a bhandred thousand dollars re- 
mained in the treasury, the popular enthusiasm languished. Largely 
through the efforts of General Horace Foster, the Grant Monument 
Association was formed to carry to a successfal conclusion the work 
which had been begun. This association received from the old 
fund the eum of $107,536.31, and collected $399,320 91, a total of 
$506,857 22 Of this sum about $31,000 has been expended. The 
twenty-seventh of April, 1892, the birthday of General Grant was, 
upon the application of this association to the legislature, made a 
legal half holiday. The President of the United States on that 
day performed the act of laying the corner stone of the monument, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people, and the service was 
accompanied by impressive ceremonies which made the occasion 

one that will be memorable in history, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 22, ’94, 


Justice in speech and act are indispensable qualities 
in a teacher. 


A CHILD in the city schools spends about 9,000 hours 
in the schoolroom between the years of seven and fifteen. 


Ir is in exceedingly “ bad form,” to put it no stronger, 
for a teacher to be jealous of another teacher. There are 
few persons who have really so slight excuse for jealousy. 


THERE is not a teacher from whom you cannot learn 
something, either negatively or positively, if you know 
him very well. Never assume that any teacher is wholly 
beneath your attention. 


THE School of New York City calls attention to the 
fact that Newton, Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Gibbon, 
Dryden, Scott, Napoleon, and the Dake of Welliogton 
were all “dunces” at school, and most of them the very 
dullest kind of dunces. 


In Copenhagen there has been an “ investigation ” of 
the weight of children by a royal philanthropic institation. 
For seven years seventy boys and girls have been care- 
fully weighed every day in groups of fifteen and under. 
Thereby it is proved that the children gain weight mostly 
in autumn and in the early part of December. From 
that time till the end of April there is scarcely any 
growth in weight. More remarkable still, there is a 
diminution till the end of summer. 


Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Boston’s great educational 
philanthropist, provided, through her will, for the contin- 
uance of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics in 
charge of Miss Amy Homans, the Old South historical 
work under the direction of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and the 
arcb:e logical work in charge of Mr. Walter Fewkes, and 
all of her other educational work, for a period of fifteen 
years, requesting her executors to be as liberal in their 
support of all these enterprises as they think she herself 
would be. It is one of the most whole-hearted wills that 
has been probated in many a day. 


Le@isuative Leapersuir.—Never before have educa- 
tional affairs been so skillfully handled ina Massachnsetts 
Legislature as in behalf of three new normal schools this 
year. Too often school interests lack legislative leader- 
ship, but this year the universal judgment is that no 
interest has been so skillfully advanced as that of these 
normal schools. Senator Miller of Leominster and A. S. 
Roe of Worcester have shown themselves to be great 
masters in the art of legislative diplomacy. Their com- 
mittee, that on Education, listened patiently to the pres- 
entation of the claims of twenty cities and towns, and 
finally decided upon three of these rivals. There was 
great liability of the neglected seventeen towns combining 
against the report and the advocates of each at once be- 
gan to secure support for their pet location. Anticipating 
this they reported one at a time which made it impossible 
for any successful combination to be made against either. 
By the same skill they solidified the support for the 
financial feature of their bill. For the first time educa- 
tion is one of the leading interests at the State House. 


An Unusuat Compiiment.—The Merchants Club of 
Boston, one of the most distinguished clubs of the city, 
with ex-Mayor Thomas N. Hart as president, entertained 
the schoolmasters of the city in royal fashion at its last 
monthly dinner. The speakers were Supt. E, P. Seaver, 
James A. Page of the Dwight School, Larkin Danton of 
the Boston Normal School, Moses Merrill of the Latin 
School, Leverett M. Chase of the Dudley, and Granville 
B. Patnam of the Franklin. It was not only an honor to 
the profession but as great an honor to the club which is 
accustomed to listen to bright and wise men. 

It is quite the thing to say that schoolmasters do not 
‘‘size up” with men in other professions, and there is a 
class of educationists who say this freely, but rarely does 
the famous Merchants Club entertain and listen to six 
nobler men than at this dinner, men who “ size up” pro- 
fessionally and intellectually in scholarship, character and 
influence with any six men that would be chosen from the 
ministry, law, medicine, or literature, The day has come 
in which such men are appreciated for all they are worth 
personally, gaining rather than losing because of their 
relation to the schools. 


THE CLEVELAND CONTEST. 


Rarely has any city had such an exciting educational 
political campaign as that which culminated in the cau- 
cuses of last week. For three weeks the papers of the 
city ran at as high pressure as they ever did in a polit- 
ical campaign. There would be several of those double- 
leaded appeals to attend the caucuses and vote for 
on every page, and the largest available type was used in 
the news columns announcement. 

More than fourteen thousand votes were polled in the 
Republican caucuses when the only issue was the election 
of a Director and his Council of Three! The contest was 
between the Director of the past two years, Mr. Sargent, 
and the former superintendent, L. W. Day. Mr. Day 
received an unprecedented support for a man who led a 
“ single-handed§ campaign.” This was due to the fact 
that he had had more than twenty years’ connection with 
the schools as supervisor or superintendent, and was 
always popular. But Mr. Sargent had the press practi- 
cally solid in his support, and, presumably, that of the 
party organization, but beyond that it turned largely 
upon the support of the schools as progressively adminis- 
tered, and it was this phase of it that called forth the 
newspaper championship. Superintendent Draper’s posi- 
tion among educationists, the attention which his reports 
and addresses have commanded, the very general praise 
of the “ Cleveland Experiment ” throughout the country, 
contributed largely toward rallying the pride and energy 
of the city for the continuance of the present régime. 
By making the issue, the opponents of the present 
director unwittingly gave Mr. Sargent a council that 
stands two to one heartily in his favor, while it has been 
for the past year two to one the other way on many issues. 
Mr. Day’s support was a great personal compliment, 
while Mr. Sargent’s was also, as affairs turned, a great 
educational victory. Judge Draper has never been 
more honored than by the size of Mr. Sargent’s 
majority in caucuses of fourteen thousand Republicans. 


CALEB 8S. BRAGG. 


There are few men in the educational field whose death 
would have called forth more regret than that of Mr. 
Caleb S. Bragg, managing director of the American Book 
Company at New York, who, while on his way from New 
York to his old home in Cincinnati, accompanied by his 
son, C. C. Bragg and wife, died in the train before reach- 
ing Pittsburg. 

Not only does the American Book Company sustain an 
irreparable loss, but the school-book publishers of the 
country lose one of their best known, most influential and 
most respected members. 

Born in Sidney, Me., in 1823, Mr. Bragg left his home 
at an early age, likeso many young men in New England, 
to seek and find fortune in the West. He began by teach- 
ing school in Ohio, but soon entered the employ of W. B. 
Smith & Co., publishers of school books at Cincinnati, 
where he soon demonstrated his fitness for the business in 
which his heart was so fully engaged through the re- 
mainder of a long and active life. Later he became a 
member of the firm of Ingham & Bragg, booksellers of 
Cleveland, where he remained until 1871, when he went to 
Cincinnati to become a member of the firm of Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., successors to W. B. Smith & Co., his former 
associates. This firm subsequently became Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., with which firm he won his greatest dis- 
tinction and will be longest remembered. It was largely 
due to his untiring zeal, unflagging energy, and almost 
unerring judgment and insight that this has become one of 
the largest and most stable firms inthe country. Without 
yielding his eastern conservatism, he accepted the spirit 
and enterprise of the West, and became one of the na- 
tional leaders. 

When the American Book Company was formed in 
1890, Mr. Bragg was made managing director of the Cin- 
cinnati division, but after two yeara he took a well-earned 
rest of nearly as long a period, most of which he de- 
voted to foreign travel. But his heart was still in his 
old business; its cares and responsibilities were pleasures 
to him, and when, in November, 1893, he was invited by 
his associates to assume the management of the New York 
division of the company’s business, he took up the duties 
gladly and with the spirit and buoyancy of youth. 

Mr. Bragg combined the personality, force, knowledge 
of men, and will power which characterize leaders of men 
in civil and military life. His business letters were models 
of clear and vigorous style, and his whole life was lighted 
by a play of humor which made him often quoted and 
always remembered by those with whom he came in con- 
tact. It is the testimony of the agents of the house that 
his most earnest instructions were pointed with a happy 
phrase, a quaint comparison or apposite bit of personal 
experience, which the hearer or reader would always 
treasure for its own sake, even apart from the advice 
which it was intended to illustrate. He contributed lib- 
erally to religious, charitable, and educational institutions. 
At his old home in Avondale, Ohio, a suburb of Cincin- 
nati, he was for many years an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and had just been re-elected to that office, at the 
expiration of his term, only a week before his death. 
His wife and younger son, C. C. Bragg, survive him, the 
oldest son having died about a year ago. 


OPINIONS OF PUPIES. 

A literary gentleman, who happened also to be a cler- 
gyman (and none the less literary for that), dreamed of & 
splendid theme (as it seemed to bim) for a discourse. 
When he awoke he could not recollect it, Opeuing his 
Bible his eye fell upon the text, “Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” It suggested 
at once the theme of his dream ; viz, “‘The contempt of 
age for the opinions of youth.” We are reminded of 
this incident by a recent article in The Nineteenth 
Century, on “The London School Board,” in which it 
is stated that petitions reached the Board purporting to 
be signed by parents, and preferring a request for free 
schools. In one case, four children signed (at the request 
of the canvassers) in the capacity of parents of seven 
other children. The procedure was called, with great 
simplicity, “organized action to make parents aware of 
their rights.” Placing together, now, the theme sug- 
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gested in the dream, and the action of those four children, 
we are led to ask whether it would not be a wise and use- 
ful movement to allow the pupils in our advanced schools 
to exercise some little influence over the arrangements of 
teachers for their benefit. To organize for that purpose 
would be revolutionary ; but to be allowed, individually 
or collectively, occasional latitude in this direction, might 
materially aid the teacher and win a heartier codperation 
of the scholars in securing the best reeults. 

A few colleges are adopting similar methods in discip- 
linary work. Ambherst has for a few years been under 
the delightfal authority of its own students, in matters of 
discipline, carrying out with marked success a plan 
whereby the disorderly undergraduate is responsible to 
his fellow students for his conduct. The students enforce 
their own decisions, and the faculty is relieved of a dis- 
agreeable duty. Why not, then, ask the pupils, in cer- 
tain emergencies and under proper conditions, what 
they consider the best way to stop the reprehensible 
practices of a few of their number, or even consalt 
them as to the kind of teaching they prefer? Some 
may say that boys and girls would take the “soft 
snap ” every time ; but they are mistaken. The average 
pupil, at least in our advanced schools, does not attend 
school for fan, or because compelled to go. He is there 
to learn. Ready for mischief, he is averse to continuous 
skylarking which impedes the business of his school days, 
and left to himself will, with few exceptions, demand a 
chance to study to the best advantage, if allowed to make 
the appeal. A case in mind occurred a few years ago 
in one of our best city schools. An incompetent sub- 
stitute for a whole year, was harassed and rendered more 
incompetent, by the boys over whom he was unwisely 
placed. They took every occasion to turn his actions into 
ridicule. He was a scholarly man, but had no tact. The 
boys would better have remained at home than to have 
been subjected to such an influence as was exerted over 
them. They did not complain except as a parent would 
now and then demand in behalf of a son the reversion of 
the teacher’s decision. After he had resigned at the 
year’s end, the head master heard of the boys’ dissatis- 
faction, and said that if the scholars had given their evi- 
dence sooner, the whole trouble would have been remedied. 
Several of the boys confessed to the writer, that they had 
lost nearly the entire term, and regretted it, as it put them 
at a great disadvantage in their examinations for college. 

Possibly many parents nowadays give too much license 
to their children, and countenance their whims; but we 
seldom hear of the teachers in public schools who defer 
too often to the opinions of the scholars; and yet no teacher 
but at heart is anxious to have the approval of his classes. 
Allow them, therefore, to suggest now and then, changes 
by which their tasks are made more acceptable. Let 
them have a letter-box for communications; give them a 
chance to air their little grievances; treat them as in a 
measure, responsible for their own conduct and proficiency 
—not by monitorships which few pupils endorse—some- 
how make them aware of the teacher’s respect for their 
views, and boys and girls will respond, not by demanding 
too much, but by a spontaneous recognition of the teacher’s 
rights as well as of their own. Why wait till pupils are 
alumni, before granting them the consciousness of being 
alive to the interests of the institutions, of which they are 
a part? 


THE RECEPTION OF THE REPORT. 


There seems to be undue sensitiveness over the failure 
of school men to worship the Report of the Committee of 
Ten. There was an attempt at first to eliminate from 
the Educational Blue Book the names of all those who 
did not accept as sacred this document of many admirable 
suggestions. 

Now that the first flash of indignation has passed from 
the cheek of those who assumed so great responsibility, 
for the virtue of the profession it may be well to take a 
calm view of the situation. It is claimed that the highest 
compliment that can be paid the Report is the character 
of the criticisms which they style “ noisy, puerile, con- 
temptible, and vulgar,” by men who “ regard a college as 
a blot on the face of the earth and a college professor as 
an ignoramus,” and all criticisms, but the “ beating of 
tom-toms.”’ 

Now all this seems to be very serious business, and 


some men seem to “ take themselves seriously.” Wherein 
lies the lack of dignity ? Wherein is there lack of educa- 
tional self-respect. Has there been any language on the 
part of the critic of the Report more undignified or less 
classic than “ puerile, contemptible, and vulgar”? so, 
it has escaped us. 

Seriously, where is there any one engaged in educa- 
tional work who “regards a college as a blot on 
the face of the earth and a college professor as an igno- 
ramus?” The editor of the JourNat is fairly well 
acquainted with what educational men are saying and 
writing, and he has not chanced to see or hear any re- 
mark that could be construed into any lack of apprecia- 
tion of the colleges or of their professors, and would re- 
spectfully call for a bill of particulars. 

The colleges are universally respected by the educa- 
tional fraternity. This, however, can be said, they are 
no longer sacred in the sense that whatever their repre- 
sentatives say and do is to be accepted meekly and with 
reverential awe simply because they say it. College pro- 
fessors are looked up to by the profession as a whole, but 
the day has passed when contemptible, vulgar, and tem- 
toms become classic even though a college professor 
might use them. The sooner this distinction is under- 
stood the better. Colleges and professors are respected, 
but there is a limit to the exemption that can be claimed 
under the shield of the college professorship. 

Again, it is charged that the opposition to the Report 
is due to the fact that President Eliot had a hand in 
framing it. If there is the slightest ground for such a 
suspicion, the evidence has not appeared. President 
Eliot is widely respected among educators, and his inter- 
est in school work is highly appreciated, and there is no 
man in America, excepting Dr. W. T. Harris, the univer- 
sally acknowledged leader, whose name could have signi- 
fied more or have carried more weight. But this respect 
and appreciation is no reason why any one should accept 
what his judgment does not approve. President Eliot 
has never chafed under criticism nor been less cordial 
toward a critic. He has not the slightest sympathy with 
the few incautious admirers who think it irreverent to 
differ with him. The severest criticisms thus far have 
come from his warmest Harvard admirers. If argument 
was needed, it would be sufficient to point to the fact that 
the bulk of the criticism is against the findings of the 
conferences with which he had nothing to do, rather than 
of the committee of which he was chairman. 

The Report has been well received and treated with 
respect. There is nothing sacred about it. There is 
nothing in it to be worshipped. It is good faithful work. 
There is no evidence of genius, no indication of greatness, 
nothing classic about it. It is simply a departure. It is 
on a new line. Itis ona good line. It is so good that 
the wonder is that it is not better. The same men could 
improve almost every paragraph in the reports of Com- 
mittee and Conference. There is scarcely a sentence in 
it that is as near classic as it would have been if the same 
pen had been writing an ordinary magazine article. 


The Report is suggestive, it has settled nothing, it has 
not even made an argument upon which anything will be 
settled. Compare any paragraph in it with the writings 
of Horace Mann. There was more educational power in 
one paragraph of “Thad ”’ Stevens’ great speech than in this 
entire document. Doctor Harris has written a hundred 
paragraphs upon educational problems that outshine the 
most brilliant paragraph of this Report. 

The editor of the JouRNAL appreciates the Report ; he 
respects the men who wrote it, he will yield to no one in 
admiration of the sacrifice of the men who gave time to 
it, but it is neither irreverent nor discourteous to say that 
it is not as great an utterance as several others have been. 
Now let those who assume to charge irreverence proceed 
to show in brief,— 

1. Wherein it is great. 

2. Wherein it is a work of genius. 

3. Wherein it has settled anything. 

4. Wherein it has presented great lines of educational 
argument. 

5. Which paragraphs are to be classic. 

6. What sentences are to thrill the educational world 
like those of Mann and Stevens. 

The Report has had some glittering generalities of 
praise, to most of which we subscribe most heartily, but 
indiscriminate laudation of a would-be-work of art is the 
most damning criticism. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Senator Stanford’s gifts to Palo Alto amount to more than $10,- 
000,000. 

The price of ‘*The Kindergarten Blackboard,”” by Marion 
MacKenzie, reviewed in this issue, is 60 cents, post-paid. 

The Bryant School at Great Barrington, Mass., was named after 
William Callen Bryant, who was a resident of that town for some 
years. 

The London school board has engaged ten dentists at a salary of 
$750, whose duty it is to examine the teeth of the different school 
children of London. 

Dr. E. C. Sanford of Clark University has prepared a laboratory 
course in physiological psychology, the first six chapters of which 
will be issued at once by Mesars. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Miss Kate Sanborn has taken up her old love, teaching literature, 
but is carrying it on now in a novel way. She has established at 
Metcalf a correspondence class for the help of home students, 
suggesting topics for essays and written discussions to be carried on 
by mail. 

The Chicago University reports 748 students, of whom 159 are 
pursuing the divinity course, 226 are in the academic college, and 
43 in the university college. Of graduate students there are 154 
in the School of Arts and Literature, 60 in the Ogden School of 
Science, and 18 non-resident. 

Supt. David M. Kelsey of Saratoga is a native of Connecticut, but 
was musically educated in Boston, largely at the New England Con- 
servatory and at the Boston Normal Masic School. He is not only 
a successful teacher of music, but a skilled musician and a popular 
lecturer. He has been at Saratoga for six years. Quietly doing 
away with the difficulties of mere technical and theoretical instruc- 
tion, be has placed the study of singing on a level with other sub- 
jects by demonstrating that it could be taught as are all other things. 
* Coildren may be taught to read music; i. ¢., sing it at sight,’’ he 
saye, ‘‘ just as easily ag they can read a book,’’ and this assertion 
is made good by results as they appear in the schools. He is a fre- 
quent contribator to the various musical magazines and educational 
journals, and has a very wide personal acquaintance among musical 
and educational people throughout the Eastern states. He is a 
vice-president of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
the National Music Teachers’ Association, and an honorary member 
of the New England Music Association, the American Institute of In- 
struction, and National Edacational Association, the oldest teachers’ 
organization in the country. 


ACORN COOKING CLUB.—In Minneapolis, the girls from the 
cookinz classes in the public schools have organized the Acorn 
Cooking Club, which gave a grand dinner on Washington’s Birth- 
day at the home of one of the wealthy women who is much inter- 
ested in all the industrial arts. The girls have been attending the 
cooking school for half a year, and this woman proposed learning 
whether or not their knowledge could be practiced in a home 
kitchen. She consequently invited the girls to prepare a dioner for 
the cuperintendent of schools, the president of the board of educa- 
tion, several professors from the State University, and other distin- 
guished citizens. The girls were attired a /a Martha Washington, 
and dinner was served in twelve courses, occupying, with the after- 
dinner speaking, four hours. The universal testimony was that 
the cooking was a great success and its service delightful. It is 
safe to say that cooking is in the public schools of Minneapolis to 
stay. Rarely bas there been a more popular banquet served in 
the city. 


Dr. MARBLE'S SuccEssOR.—The school board of Worcester 
has elected as succesor to Dr. A. P. Marble, Prof. Clarence F, 
Carroll of New Britain, Conn. This has been a contest in which 
the public generally has been interested. Of the causes which led 
to Dr. Marble’s retirement the educational world already knows. 

Bat two men were considered when the case came up for action, 
and for eleven ballots the vote stood 12 to 11; but on the twelfth 
ballot one vote was transferred, thereby electing Professor Carroll, 
who ia a native of Grafton, N.H. He is cne of the foremost of the 
younger educational men of New England, and was warmly endorsed 
by Mesers. Eliot of Harvard, Sumner and Phillips of Yale, Balliet 
of Springfield, Datton of Brookline, Hall of Arlington, and others. 
He is a graduate of Colby and Yale, has had three years’ study 
abroad. He has been at New Britain eleven years, where in addi- 
tion to his normal school work he has virtually supervised the 
schools of all grades in several towns, the schools of whivh he used 
as model schools. He comes to Worcester with no antagonisms, and 
will undoubtedly have the cordial c:dperation of the board, the 
teachers, and the entire community. He is thoroughly progressive, 
professionally earnest, an admirable teacher, an expert supervisor, 
and is in every way a cultared Christian gentleman. The loss to 
Connecticut will be almost irreparable; the gain to Massachusetts 
will be great. 

Supt. Charles B. Gilbert of St. Paul, who was only one vote be- 
hind Mr. Carroll, for eleven ballots was complimented almost as 
highly as the successful candidate. Many weeks ago Superintend- 
ent Gilbert, who was East on a matter of business, was invited to 
Worcester by a college classmate, at whose request the sub.com- 
mittee met him for a few miuutes. He took no part in the canvass 
and the vote he received wae due to the very favorable impression 
he made upon some members of the committee and by the endorse- 
ment of such men as Messrs. Eliot of Harvard, Harris of Washing- 
ton, Carter of Williams, Draper of Cleveland, Parker of Cook 
County, Balliet of Springfield, Rice of Brooklyn, and many lead- 
ing educators of the Northwest. 

To have won over such a competitor is the greatest possible com- 
pliment to Professor Carroll ; to have been defeated by such a com- 
petitor is the next highest honor for Superintendent Gilbert. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this Gapestnens are requested to send 
and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


DON’T LOOK WELL IN PRINT. 


We often see errors of pupils paraded in print, and they are 
usually amusing. They are also harmless, for there is no danger 
of their being copied by teachers. But how is it when writers for 
educational journals make gross mis-statements and errors? Not 
very long ago an article, written by an author of school readers, 
giving a model lesson in zodlogy in a primary room, with the blue 
heron as a subject, was published in a paper. The statements 
were made that the blue heron lives only in the South; that it 
builds its nest on a mound near the edge of water where the young 
birds can easily roll off and take their first swimming lesson. The 
facts are that the blue heron’s habitat reaches Northern New Eng- 


land; it builds in trees, and not on the ground; and the young 
have po need of swimming lessons, for they do not swim, they wade. 

And now comes another educational writer, in an information 
article in a journal of repute, and makes the wild boar of Europe 


as large aa a horse. 
We are all human and liable to errors, but they don’t look well 
in print. Wa. H. Huss. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Editor Journal of Education :—In the coming contest between the 
public school and the parochial school the final victory will rest 
with that institution that best answers its purpose. The law of the 
‘* Survival of the Fittest’ will exert fall force in this struggle just 
as it does in all others. 

We must not oveglook the fact that we must put in the hands of 
our public school teachers the very best weapon that it is possible 
to obtain, and we must remember that a schoolhouse is a workshop, 
simply that and nothing more. One of the first necessities is pure 
air. 

Science shows that each child in order to develop his full capacity 
must have 2000 cubic feet of pure air per hour. With less than 
this amount he is starved just as much as if he were obliged to 
exist on insufficient food, and his physical nature suffers far more 
than if he were obliged to wear insufficient clothing. 

This being the case why should not the law provide that every 
school building must secure this amount of air and not leave it to 
the whim of the architect or the idea of the builder. 

The law should specify that this amount of air must be admitted 
to each class room. If the class room contains 50 pupils there is a 
necessity for 100,000 cubic feet of air per hour. There is no patent 
plan attached to this idea, it is solely a matter of ventilating fiues. 
Any person can estimate what size the flues must be, and if they 
are put in with the foundation of the building their construction is 
an easy matter. Nor is there any patent on the system of heating. 


The only thing is that when an architect prepares plans he must 
provide this amount of air, and the building ought not to be accepted 
as a public school building until these conditions are complied with. 
This is a far more important point than any question of seating or 
any matter of architectural beauty. It lies at the very base and 
foundation of a perfect school. ScHOOL REFORM. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK, 


In ‘* A Rummage among Colonial Almanacs’? Agnes M. Lathe 
gives in The Chautauquan for March an account of the early calen- 
dar makers and many pithy quotations from them. Uriah Oakes, 
afterward president of Harvard College, and Cotton Mather, were 
among these authors. 


‘*For seventy-two years Massachusetts was the only colony to 
ublish an almanac. Then in 1697 New York entered the lists. 
he Datch colony was followed in its tarn by Rhode Island in 1728 

and by Virginia in 1731. But the most noted number of all was 
printed two years later in Philadelphia. The little pamphlet was 
named ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack.’ 

“* Several elements combined to render thisalmanac popular. In 
the first place, its name was in its favor. In this Franklin showed 
not originality, but good jadgment, for he derived the name ‘ Poor 
Richard’ from an old English prototype, ‘Poor Robin.’ For fear 
that the public might consider him too young and too ignorant for 
a calculator, he borrowed the name of Richard Saunders. Few of 
his readers were aware that Saunders was an English chiruargeon of 
the eighteenth century and a noted compiler of almanacs. 

“ The special attraction of the almanac to ite readers, then, as to 
the student now, was its maxime, They gave a humorous cast to 
the little book ; they made it a comic almanac,”’ 


A PROFESSOR OF PUGILISM FOR HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


College football fights have become practically prize fights be- 
tween colleges, with all the gambling, betting, and other acces- 
sories. 

Under these circumstances we suggest that ‘‘ Harvard,” being 
our oldest university, should lead off by establishing a Professorship 
of Pugilism, and that our distinguished Boston citizen, John L. 
Sullivan, should be appointed first professor. 

To be sure, we were obliged some years since to bring him into 
court for cruelly striking and kicking a horse four times, and the 
oe fined him $100, it being $25 for each blow and $25 for each 

Nevertheless we feel quite sure that John L., when sober, is a 
better hearted and less dangerous man than many of our college and 
university graduates, and we cheerfully recommend him for the 
above position. 

The proper university degree, we suppose, would be D. P. 
[Doetor of Pugilism. | 

Why not as well as Doctor of Divinity ? or as the minister's little 
daughter called it when she told her young playmates that her father 
had been made a doctor of vanity. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


TEACHERS’ HOME IN BERLIN. 


In Ostober, 1893, there was founded in Ber'in, No. 1 Schelling 
street, a Teacher’s Home, which is worthy of recommendation to 


teachers and otber ladies who desire to study or stop in Berlin for a 
longer or shorter time. ‘ 

This home is located in one of the finest quarters of Berlin, within 
easy walking distance of the noted museums and other public build- 
ings. It was founded and is supervised by some of the leading 
ladies and gentlemen of the city. Its primary object is to farnish 
a pleasant and homelike abode for German teachers and governesses 
during seasons of rest, recreation, and atudy, but is also very gener- 
ously open to foreign teachers and other ladies when not pre- 
occupied; and if at any time accommodations could not be had in 
the home, one would be sure to learn of desirable pensions from the 
matron, who has resided many years in Berlin and possesses a fund 
of knowledge on many subjects which she is ever ready to impart 
to others. 

One can become a member of the association by paying yearly 
seventy-five cente. Members are received in the home in prefer- 


ence to others. 


MACBETH’S DILEMMA. 


— Kindly, through “ Queries and Answers,’’ give author of the 
saying,—"* Throw physics to the dogs.” 

This appeared in the JOURNAL of Feb. 1. At first view the 
quotation seems trivial and frivolous, and hardly worth notic- 
iog. But saying nothing about the ready acceptance which the 
sentiment will find with some schoole of medical practice, it is 
worthy of much attention on account of its surroundings, for we 
find in its context some of the most fitting and appropriate words 
that Shakespeare ever wrote. It occurs in 3d scene, Act V. of the 
tragedy of Macbeth. Lady Macbeth overcome by remorse of 
conscience, was afflicted with what in modern phraseology might be 
called ‘‘ nervous prostration.’’ She “had to have the doctor.’’ In 
this scene Macbeth meets the doctor and asks,—‘‘ How does your 


patient, doctor?” 
Doctor. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
Macbeth. Care her of that; 
Cans’t thou not minister to a mind diseas’d ; 
Plack from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 
Macbeth, Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it :— 
Come, put my armor on; give me my ataff :— 
Seyton, send out.— Doctor, the thanes fly from me: 
Come, sir, dispatch :—If thou couldat, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo 
That should applaud again.—Pall’t off, I say.— 
What rhubarb, seona, or what pargatine drug, 
Would scour these English hence ; oo 
I have given so mach of the scene that will give a vivid impres- 
sion of how Macbeth’s mind was divided and distracted between 
the thoughts of what the doctor could do for his wife and the other 
evils of the head that must be remedied, or ruin must follow, as it 
soon did. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


Doctor. 


ANSWERS TO “WHO AND WHERE” IN LITERATURE, 
[See JOURNAL of Jan. 11.] 


VI. The Gayworthys; A. D. T. Whitney. 
VII. Robert Browning’s. 

VIII. O. W. Holmes. 

IX. John Boyle O'Reilly. 

X. Mazims and Reflections of Goethe. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can anyone explain why a blank place on the page of a book 
(where the type does not “ take’’ ) is calleda “friar” ? And why 
is a blot of ink on a book page called a ‘‘ monk”? ? A. 

— When were the crowns of Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
united? L. E. L., Stamford, Ct. 

In 1397. 


— Where are the Wind-river mountains ? 
L. J. McK., Bangor, Me. 


A portion of the Rocky Mountains, crossing the center of Idaho. 


— Please give the days and the month on which Michaelmas and 
Ladyday come, X., St. Albans, Vt. 

Michaelmas comes on the 29th of September, and Ladyday is 
March 25th. These with Jane 24th, called midsummer and Christ- 
mas, are commonly called quarter days in England, i. ¢., days when 
rents are to be paid. 


— Was the office of Poet-laureate of England filled by appoint- 
ment after the death of Alfred Tennyson? If it was, who was 
appointed ? B. K., Jeromeville, O. 


Yes. By the appointment of Lewis Morris. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tre Progressive SPELLER. By F. P. Seaver. Rog. 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Pages 142. Price, 30 cents, 

The spelling book was threatened bat it has vindicated itself, ang 
is with us more securely than ever. Bat it is a different book from 
what it once was. It is attractive now with many variations ; it is 
many-sided book with no end of devices for the delight of children, . 
It does not seek to have works correctly epelled simply, but to have 
their meaning discriminated. Oa the ground that we talk more 
than we write, much attention is given to pronunciation. 

The grading is careful and the arrangement for seat-work is the 
best. Homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms are given much promi- 
one It is in the best sense a language book with helpful lan. 

essons. 

Among the features of incidental value are some sharp distinc. 
tions as those between 


lighting and lightening colonel and kernel 
gesture and jesture pour and pore 
fisher and fissure affect and effect 
except and accept aloud and allowed 
ax and acts 


There is one lesson in which every word relates to arithmetic, 
others to geography, grammar, physiology, military, medicine, 
diseases, occupations, botany, animals, etc. 

Smart's MANUAL oF ScHooL Gymnastics. New York: 
American Book Company. Pages 112. Price, 30 cents. 
President James H. Smart of Pardue University was one of the 

first to prepare an available Manual of Free Gymnastics and Daub 

Bell Exercises, and many of the admirers of that manual wil! be 

specially pleased to know that he has made a thoroughly modern 

monograph with that as a model. 

Dc. Smart has always been an ardent believer in the intellectual 
and moral advantages of early physical training, and both books 
have been prepared with a higher purpose than to assist the teacher 
in securing graceful and attractive exercises. 

The book is abundantly illustrated for the convenience of the 
teacher and the assistance of the pupils. The chapter devoted to 
exhibition figares is of unusual merit and attractiveness, illustrating 
as it does several methods of making the square, the circle, the 
elipse, the spiral, the wreath, the slab, the tower, ete, There isa sec- 
tion devoted to musical selections appropriate to calisthenic exercises, 


First Scrence Reaper. By L. Neal Nelson of Chicago. 

Ch.cago: A. Flanagan. Pages 94. Price, 25 cents. 

Nature study is at the front. Progressive teachers are calling 
for every possible aid in the teaching of nature. The great diffi. 
culty is to fiad the time for all the new work that is demanded, and 
that one really wishes to introduce. One must find a way to intro- 
duce nature study through other branches, hence the satisfaction that 
this is found in the Sctence Reader. 

This admirable attempt to fill this need is especially happy in 
adapting the lessons to the various seasons. In no other way can 
we give its scope so well as by the selection of a few of the many 
subj _ upon which there are reading leesons appropriate to little 
people. 


What Does April Say. Blackbird. 
The Birds in the Rain The Seeds. 
Home Building. The Leaf. 
The Willow Twig. The Frog. 
The Bird in the Nest. Fishing. 

The Oak Leaf. Blackberries. 
The Maple Leaf. The Mouse. 
The Pine Twigs. The Beaver. 
The Australian Pine, The Rabbit. 
The White Pine. The Rat. 
The Kitten and the Monse. The Squirrel. 
The Eequimo. The Indian. 
The American Silk Worm. The Cherry. 
The Cocoon. The Orange. 
The Tomato. The Potato. 
The Busy Bee. The Eagle. 
The Grasshopper. The Cow. 


These are weil illustrated, and the text is carefully prepared. 


THe Cross TRANSPARENT Drawina Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. School size7x10. Price, 25 cts. 
The Cross Transparent Drawing Slate ia an ingenious device for 

making drawing easy and accurate for the little people. The 

= of its use originated in France and was known as the 

avé system. By this system the use of a transparent glass elate 
assists the pupil to perceive not only that his drawings are wrong 
but also wherein they are wrong, thus training both the eye and the 
judgment by essentially practical means. The slate is a trans- 
parent glass plate firmly framed, and protected by a pasteboard 
cover. By a pencil especially prepared for the purpose the model 
is drawn upon the slate as it appears to the pupil as he looks from 
the drawing to the object. The test of accuracy is made by looking 
through the drawing tothe object. If the drawing corresponds with 
the outline of the model thus seen, the drawing is correct ;_ if not it 
readily appears wherein the defect lies. It will be readily seen that 
the pupil will advance far more rapidly learning thus by example 

as — The Cross Transparent Pines 
ate is earnestly endorsed by expert in of Boston 

and Philadelphia, 

Tae By Marion Mack- 
enzie. Springfield: Milton Bradley Co. 

Chalk-talks have come to be one of the most important features 
of achool life. The craze for pictures that was suppressed io our 
boyhood days has come to be classic in these later times. In place 
of the fiaished drawings that only an occasional pupil could place 
upon the blackboard, which was marked ‘‘ Preserve,” and was left 
upon the board to be admired for some years, we now have the 
simple and expressive outline figures that any teacher can easily 
produce. At first these outline drawings were frowned upon by 
artists; kindergarteners, especially, often declined to have vy 


Supplementary Reading for the Spring Term. 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Readers. Four 
Graded Books, Book I, 25 cents; II, 35 cents ; 
III, 50 cents ; 1V., 60 cents. 

Col. Francis W. Parker, Prin, Cook Co. Norm 
Englewood, Ill: “These are the first readers ever 
on the plan of making the thought primary, the word secondary 
Every child is a born naturalist—he loves nature—with an ardent, 
series directs and leads this spon’ 

v. 6 have tried the books in ou 
cordially recommend them.” 


We also publish a large number of books on Nature Study and 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Bass’s Nature Stories for Young Readers, 

25 cents, 

J. W. Limscott, Co Supt., Santa Cruz, Cal.: “ Just what is 
wanted for supplementary reading in the first years of the Uhild’s 
school life.” 

Spear’s Leaves and Flowers, 25 cents. 


A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass.: ** This book 
ought to be read three times by every teacher in the land.’’ 
Elementary Science, fi? fis: of which will be sent on application. 


Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago- 
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part in their use, but at last they accept the situation and one of 
the most attractive of all the chalk-talk books that have yet appeared 
is this prepared by Marion Mackenzie. If we mistake not from 
this time onward the blackboard is to play an important part in the 
kindergarten. This book contains upwards of 100 easily reproduced 
sketches of common things, household utensils, play things, tools, 
plants, animals, and scenes from real life. It is presented in ad- 
mirable style, as is everything in which the Milton Bradley Co. 


has a hand. 
A First Boox 1n Atarsra. By Wallace C. Boyden. 

Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, 60 cents, 176 pp. 

The greatest testimony to the advocates of enriching the grammar 
school course is the fact that the enterprising publishers and skill- 
ful authors are already preparing for an anticipated demand of 
text-booke of the enriching order. Mr. Boyden has demonstrated 
in this book that it is emminently practicable to present algebra in 
such form and with such limitations as to adapt it to uhe graduat- 
ing class of any wide-awake grammar echool. He believes that the 
study of algebra is merely a continuation of what the pupil has al- 
ready been doing, and that it is advisable under proper conditions 
to attempt to give a knowledge of general truths about numbers, 
and that it can be done in such a way as to secure increased power 
through clear thinking. 

All the difficulties in the way are to be found in the introduction 
of negative numbers and the representation of numbers by letters; 
this can easily be mastered through their judicious use and abund- 
ant practice in the solution of problems. soon as a child has 
learned the essentials of arithmetic, if he has the slightest math- 
ematical tact, it ia practicable to broaden his work and intensify 
bis power in the use of algebraic letters and the negative numbers. 
The difficulty in the ordinary algebra for secondary schools is that 
it has too little practice in the simplest applications through prob- 
lems. Mr. Boyden has met this demand perfectly eo that gram- 
mar school principals in the last year or two will find no appreciable 
difference in the successfal use of the book. 


No. 1. Mineralogy. 
120 pp., 


Natura Sorence Nore-Boox. 
By W. S. Sweeney. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
54x9. Price, paper, 25 cte. 

The revised edition in which the Natural Science Note-Book now 
appears will be found a practical assistant to the student’s work in 
metalurgy or mineralogy. It is arranged to record the student’s 
inferences as he deduces them from his personal study of the speci- 
mens. Each page is headed with the name of some metal or min- 
eral whose description in parte, such as its specific gravity, its local- 
ity, ite history, is given at the bottom of the page. Figures 
refer to questions at the beginning of the book. The pupil 
is expected to write the answers corresponding to the questions ap- 
plied to the particular specimen he is studying, and supplement 
such notes with a fuller description, for which purpose a space is left. 
First Course 1N Screnoz. By John F. Woodhall. 

Vol. I., Book of Experimente Price, 50 cents. Vol. II., Text 

Book. Price, 65 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

By general consent Professor Woodhull has s :cceeded in working 
out a course of science teaching thoroughly adapted to grammar 
school grades. Every progressive educational movement muet de- 
velop one or more geniuses in the art of text-book writing before its 
permanency is assured. Professor Woodbull is such a genius in 
this phase of enriching the grammar school work. He teaches 
skillfally, and makes a book from which even the novice may teach. 
MontTsiy EstiIMATE AND PROMOTION 
By Guy P. Benton. Fort 


THe Benton 
RECORD FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 
Scott, Kas.: Gay P. Benton. 

This is the moat elaborate record that we have seen provided for 
the individual pupil, arranged as it is for a weekly record of each 
pupil’s work in each subject, recording at the same time without 
complications jast what has been done by him each term. It fur- 
ther provides for the record of attendance, deportment, industry, 
etc., etc., with jadgment on each pupil of the teacher and princi- 
pal, together with the decision of the superintendent. It is abso- 
lately impossible for any review of these forty pages to give an 
impression of the completeness, simplicity, and value of the work. 
Every superintendent or principal who is about to introduce any 
elaborate record should see this. 


Everysopy’s Guipe to Music. By Josiah Booth. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 44x6. 176 pp. Price, 75 conte, 
Every well informed person now-a-days must be acquaioted to a 

degree with the technicalities and history as well as the expressioa 


of music; but not everyone has time or opportunity to apply him- 
self to the study thereof. Everybody's Guide to Music concisely 
presents the theory of musical art in each phase of its expression, 
that even the most unmusical may acquire an intelligent apprecia- 
ticn, The Guide relates how musical instruments, especially the 
wired and stringed instruments, grew from man’s first attemyt to 
express music through crode natural forms. It farther shows him 
the suggestion of musical sound came directly from nature, and her 
provision for its expression. ‘The more complex instruments were 
invented after the organism of the vocal organs was stadied; the 
constsuction violin is shown to resemble peculiarly the location of 
the human voice. Musical notation and its modifications of light, 
shade‘ and crnamentation are discuseed, One chapter is devoted 
to singing, one to the organ, as an instrament. The dates of birth 
and death of musical composers are given; also an alphabetical 
liet of musical terms. The construction of the London Albert 
Hall Organ, the Chicago Auditorium Organ, and the Cincinnati 
Music Hall Organ are detailed. The book is essentially a guide 
and a ready reference for the general reader. 


AnD OrHeR Porms. By Robert Beverly Hale. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. R. B. Hale& Co. 4x7. $1.00. 
The author of Hisie and Other Poems has woven chance impres- 

sions of life—mostly home and city life—iato more or less graceful 

verse. The reader feels that sach impressions are deeper than their 
expression, and fiads here and there a thought that may be a watch- 
word tohim. E/sie—the inital poem—entitles the book. 


Tracers’ ComBINATION REGISTER AND Free Text’ 
BOOK RecorpD. For Use in the Public Schools. By J. W. 
Fieming and W. Ellis Wise. Williamsport, Pa.: Keys:one 
Lithograph Co. 

The furnishing of text-books by school authorities has made 
necessary some permanent record, and this has taxed the ingenuity 
of teachers and other school mev. This register is completejand 
considering its completeness is comparatively inexpensive. It pr>: 
vides for a record of attendance, of every book de ivered to a child, 
together with ita nominal price. Arrangements are also made for 
all kinds of miscellaneous statistics, names of visitors, etc , with 
printed blanks for teacher’s signature regarding the bocks read, 
delivered, ete. 

It is so simplified that any teacher can keep the record which 
will be invaluable to the school board. It is adapted to a school of 
80 pupils, and leaves nothing uarecorded that is of any consequence 
to school ; ffisials, teachers, or pupils. 


A VALUABLE addition to the library resources of re- 
search for the student of history is in preparation by J. N. Larned, 
president of the American Library Association. The historiog- 
rapher has systematized his work upon the principles of the semi- 
nary method of investigation,—the method of topical study, and the 
consultation of original sources. The scope of the work is encyclo. 
pedic; compiled from the best and newest literature of history in 
the English language, it presents a summary of universal history in 
the ipse verba of the best authorities. The topical arrangement is 
primarily alphabetical, and secondarily chronological, and the index 
is carefully prepared accordingly. References are given to the 
complete works from which the selections are made, and to others, 
numbering in all ten or twelve thousand volumes; the selections are 
made from about five thousand volames. In addition to the other 
selections are given the fall text of many important historical doo- 
uments, such as the Magne Charta, Declaration of Independence, 
Proclamation of Emancipation, and others of like nature. Most 
sincere congratulations and endorsements of the value of the work 
are received from leading educators and literary men. The work 
will appear in five volumes. 


Maynarp & Merrit have recently issued, in their 
convenient little series of English Classics, Arnold’s Sokrab and 
Rustrum, Tennyson's The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of 
Arthur, and Longfellow’s Evangeline. This series now numbers 
128, and comprises individual poems and prose selections carefully 
prefaced and annotated for the young student, of the masters of 
Englich literature. Sohrab and Rustrum and The Passing of Arthur 
and The Coming of Arthur are single numbers; Evangeline is a 
double number. 


J. B. Herrzoa has published, through Ig. Kohler of 
Philadelphia, a metrical translation of Thanatopsis,’’ Genevra,”’ 
and several other poems, from the English into the German. The 
Eoglish and the translation are printed on opposite pages, for com- 
parison and reference. (23 pp. ; 10 cts.) 


OUR LATEST ADDITION. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. have added to their extensive and popular list the 
UNION SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, 


already largely and acceptably in use, and comprising the following books: 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number One, 
e For Primary Classes --- 96 pages ; price, 24 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number Two, 


For 


Intermediate Classes --- 134 pages; price, 30 cts. 


‘ PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number Three, 


For 


The series sets forth the tenting 
adaptation of the matter in scope an 

sistently carried out. 


In accordance witb the requirements of recent legislation, due prominence is given throughout each 


Advanced Classes --- 208 pages; price, 50 cts. 


facts of Physiology and their application to the laws of health in aclear, interesting style; and its 
character to. the Tarious grades of primary. intermediate and advanced schools is admira ly ‘and con- 


book to the nature 


and effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics. The Series has the fullest endorsement of the Department of Scientific Instruction of the 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Among other leading publications of E. H. Butter & Co. are the following: 


Mitchell’s Wall Maps, 
Butler’s Histories, 
Berard’s Histories, 
Goodrich’s Histories, 
New American Spellers, 


Butler’s Geographies, 
Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, 
Monroe’s New Readers, 
Butler’s Series of Readers, 


Monroe’s Spellers, Smith’s Grammars, [Books. 
Monroe’s & Butler’s Reading Business Standard Copy- 
Charts, Butler’s Copy-Books, 
Bingham’s Grammars, Parker’s Arithmetical 
Greene’s Grammars, Charts, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


H. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


BUTLER & COMPANY. 


PUBLISHERS, 
220 and 222 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA. 


The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Association held its second 
meeting at the Normal College at Mankato, Friday and Saturday, 
Marck 9 and 10, 1894. Two topics only had been put down for 
discussion, Moral Training, and Science Work.in the Schools. 

The first session of the meeting was convened Friday. Supt. G. 
F., Kenaston of the Mankato public schools was chairman. After 
stating the purpose of the organization and the object of the meet- 
ing briefly, the president called for the first paper, on Moral 
Training, which was read by Supt. J. E. Gilman of Winnebago 
City; ‘‘ From the day the scholar enters the lowest primary grade 
till the day he graduates, his teacher is his ideal man or woman. 
First of all in moral training comes the teacher,—the live, zealous, 
warm-hearted, Christian teacher, who lives her religion and does 
not wear it as a frigid morality.’’ 

The second paper was by Miss Hattie Crawford of the Mankato 

i schools, on Moral Training in the Primary Grades: 
* Only when our schools shall graduate boys and girla with strong 
and graceful bodies, well disciplined minds, and a broad conception 
of their moral obligations will they have attained to the high ideal 
of what they should be. A definite plan of work in this direction 
must be before the teacher, jast as much as a definite plan in lan- 
guage or number teaching. To get material for moral instruction, 
let the teacher draw from nature, history, and literatare.’’ 

The third paper was read by Miss Luella A. Skinner of Owatonna 
on “ Moral Training in the Grammar Grades’’: ‘‘ The training of the 
will is the thing of prime importance. By morals we must under- 
stand the ideas of right as opposed to wrong, of the good, the true, 
and the beantifal, as opposed to the bad, the false and the ugly. 
Not dry meaningless facts on which to sermonize, but living, con- 
crete examples of true, good, and beantifal character. The pupil 
moat be led to see the charm and force of personal purity.’’ 

The discussion of these papers was led by Prof. C. E. Goodell, 
priucipal of the Mankato High School. He deplored the readiog 
of the Bible in school as religious persecution. Children should 
always be left to see the moral instruction, and to draw their own 
conclusions without the aid of the teacher, when a lesson ia morals 
had given. Professor Koehler of the Normal College strongly dis- 
sented from Mr. Goodell’s opinion, and maintained that the best 
and truest moral instruction was to be gotten by reading the Bible, 

Superintendent Ford of O watonna believed that many teachers 
expected too much of the child’s moral power and development, 
Children by nature are neither good nor bad, but rather passive, 
and nothing bat patience and constant, careful training will develop 
within them a strong moral character. 

President Searing of the Normal College asked that some action 
be taken to formulate a syllabus to guide the young teacher in giv- 
ing instraction in morals. 

The evening session consisted of an address to the association by 
Pres. G. F. Kenaston, and a lecture on the school system of Min- 
nesota by Assistant State Supt. C. W. G. Hyde of St. Paul. 

The President’s address consisted of a brief review of the Report 
of the Committee of Ten. He recommended the Report to the 
careful etady of every teacher. He characterized it as revolutionary. 

Assistant Superintendent Hyde's address dealt with the subject 
from an economic standpoint, justifying the taxing of the rich to 
educate the children of the poor, because it is the cheapest and best 
thing todo. The schools are for the moral uplifting of the com- 
manity. Teachers should teach politics in school. The tariff and 
free-trade i:sues should be set clearly before the pupils. Ia teaching 
politics teachers should not aim to make little Democrats or Re- 
publicans of the pupils, bat aim to enlighten them on the vital 
questions of the day, allowing them to decide for themselves the 
final matter of tha right and the wrong view. 

The association convened Saturday morning for the final session. 
After appointing the usual committees the president calied for the 
first paper which was read by Prof.C. B. Scott, supervisor of science 
work in the public achools of St. Paul. The subject of the paper 
was “ Nature Study in the Grades’’: “ The object of Nature Study is 
to inspire in the child a love for natare. Nature can be studied 
properly only in the natural surroundings, i. ¢. out of doors. Chil- 
dren will never learn much about nature, and will never learn to 
love nature by picking flowers and insects to pieces. The college 
professor teaches sciences, bat the school teacher teaches boys and 
girle. When the child talks and writes about natare, that is language 
work; when he draws the object he is studying, that is drawing; 
when he classifies, that is science; when he locates it, that is 
geography. This is the correlation of nature study with his other 
work. 

Professor Scott gave a practical illustration of his method of 
teaching nature by bringing a bundle of twigs from the pussy-willow 
and distributing them among his audience as he would to a number 
of children in school. He then brought out by questions the puints 
he wished developed in the atudy of this tree. 

This paper was followed by a paper read by Miss Josephine 
Briant of St. James on ‘‘ Nature Siudy in the Primary Grades.’’ 
Place the child directly in contact with nature. Be sure that each 
pupil has something definite as the result of his observation. 

The next paper was read by Miss Cora B. Richards of Mankato, 
on ‘* Nature Study in the Intermediate Grades.’’ She believed the 
work in these grades should consist in simple classifications of 
plants and animals. 

The last paper was read by Miss Jennie M. Nicol of Mankato, 
‘* Nature Study in the Grammar Grades.’’ Miss Nicol gave briefly 
an account of a lesson on water and one on air to illustrate her 
method, drawing out the knowledge of the pupils about these com- 
mon things. The lessons were interesting and profitable. 

The discussion of these papers was opened by Supt. E. S. Critchett 
of New Ulm. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the Normal College has arranged to have 
work done by model classes in the primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades, illustrating the methods followed in nature work 
in the Normal. These classes were conducted by pupil teachers. 
The lessons were on plants, the turtle, and limestone, This work 
showed logical arrangement and was based entirely on what the 
child might see and know for himself. 

At the close of this work, on motion, a committee of five, con- 
sisting of U. O. Coxe of Mankato Normal, A. M. Webster of Maple- 
ton, Miss Lizzie Keysor of Mankato, M. H. Robinson of Madelia, 
and M. V. O'Shea of Mankato, was appointed to arrange a sylla- 
bus to guide teachers in science teaching in the grades. 

On motion of President Searing of the Normal, a committee of 
three, consisting of President Searing, E. George of St. Peter, and 
L. A. Ford of Owatonna, was appointed to prepare a syllabus on 
the teaching of morale. President Edward Searing was elected 
president of the Association. The next meeting will be held in the 
autumn at the same place. There were about two hundred teachers 


present. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A BRAIN AND NERVE Foop, 
for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, lawyers and brain-work- 
ers generally. 
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WORCESTER CO. TEACHERS. 


The Worcester Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 
was convened at Worcester, Thursday, March 15. 
The subjects receiving the most attention were 
Kindergarten, Drawing, and Physiology. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
John J. Power, D.D., V.G. The convention then 
sang ‘‘America’’ under the direction of Seth 
Richards, teacher of music in the public schools. 
His Honor, Mayor Marsh delivered an address of 
welcome. 

The President of the Convention, Richard H. 
Mooney, A. M., principal of the Qainsigamond 
School, made the opening address. President 
Mooney set forth the value of conventions as forces 
promoting edacational advance. He eulogized the 
profession of teaching, and the high calling of the 
teacher. 

The tirst paper was read by Miss Catherine D. 
Carney of Qainsigamond. The author’s experience 
with different systems of teaching reading had 
proven the Synthetic Sound System to be the 
nataral, philosophic and inspiring method of 
teaching a pupil to read. Sounding words is 
simply saying words, and when a child knows how 
to say what is printed, the right and individual 
expression will follow. Sound spelling should ac- 
company sound reading, because a pupil is taught 
to look closely at the letters of a new werd. The 
letters are the symbols of the sounds, and a pupil 
must apply a rule to the sounds in order to pro- 
nounce the new word. A child compares, judges 
and reasons, hence this Synthetic Sound System 
stimulates in the child those mental operations 
most agreeable to him. 

Upon Kindergarten Work the paper prepared 
by Miss Grace E. Loring was The paper 
presented the principles upon which Froebel based 
his system of Kindergarten teaching and illustrated 
their application to the development of the child’s 
intellect, moral perceptions and mechanical re- 
sources. The relation of Kindergarten to the 
child’s subsequent education was demonstrated to 
be quite in the line of logical progression; and the 
Kindergarten influences to be beneficial, not retard- 
ag or interfering with the child’s later school 


e. 

In Worcester there are six of the primary schools 
which have a trained kindergartener to occupy the 
classes which are not busy with primary work and 
to introduce as much of the kindergarten work 
and play as will better fit; the children for the 
second grade after one year in the first. It is an 
experiment, and as euch should be studied and 
looked into by the educators of Worcester and 
others contemplating the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten into the primary schools. 

Frank W. Sweet, principal of the Laurel Street 
Grammar School at Fitchburg, spoke on ‘‘ Arith- 
metic: ** What and How Much.’’ He believed the 
course could be enriched, and the teaching should 
be continuons, rather than by sections. 

Mr. Frank J. Darrah, teacher of drawing in 
the Worcester schools, presented an exhaustive 
paper upon this subject. The author described the 
features of true art as expressed in color and form 
and symbolism. He showed how these feature 
should be the basal principles in the department 

of drawing in public school instruction, and how 
they became eff-ctual educational factors. 

Dr. John T. Duggan, a member of the School 


‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene.” His paper decla 
the importance of hygienic laws governing the 
ventilation and directing the seating of the pupils. 
Doctor Daggan’s paper was supplemented by one 
read by Miss Anna G. Foley, teacher of physical 
culture in the city schools. The theme of this 
paper was the harmony of development attained 
by the contemporaneous culture of mental and 
physical powers. 

At 1 o'clock the session was opened with the 

report of the various committees. The President 
appointed a committee consisting of A. W. Edson, 
F. W. Sweet of Fitchburg and Louis P, Nash of 
Gardner to consider the feasibility of one or more 
conventions a year and alao to consider the propo 
sition of having a Northern and a Southern 
Worcester County Association. The reading of 
the papers was then resumed. Miss Mary A. 
Carney spoke on music and the method introduc- 
ing two-part songs. The paper, ‘‘Sloyd in the 
Grammar Schoo's,”’ which was to have been read 
by Miss Alice V. Phelps of Milton, was omitted 
on account of the illness of Mise Phelps. The 
time allotted to it was taken up by Mr. F. J. 
Darrah, who continued the reading of his morning 
paper. There was a practical talk on teaching 
readiog in primary and grammar grades by Kdgar 
E. Thomp ‘on, principal of the Ledge Street Gram- 
mar School. 
Frank L. Johnson, the superintendent of the 
Worcester County Truant School at Oakdale, 
spoke on *‘To have or not to have a recess.”’ 
This was followed by a brief discussion participated 
in by C. A. Merrill of Holden and J. G. Thompson 
of Leominster. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Dr. A. 
P. Marble, superintendent of schools. President 
Mooney introduced him very felicitously. Doctor 
Marble’s paper was of general interest, touching 
upon many topics, chiefly manual training and the 
promulgation of principles of citizenship among 
the pupils. 

The high school section met in the drawing- 
room. Miss Mary Tramball of the English High 
School gave the historical side of teaching elemen- 
tary mathematics. There was a class exercise in 
the Berlitz method of teaching French, conducted 
by Mise Sarah Brigham of the English High 
School. 

Prin. James Jenkine presided in place of Vice- 
President Charles S. Chapin of Fitchburg. 


THE range covered by the STODDARD ART 
SERIES embraces the whole world, and a complete 
series will give the possessor faithful illustrations 
of all that is interesting and wonderfal on the 
globe. All the famous cities, all the noted scenes, 
all the grand old ruins, all the wonderful bridges, 
all the great works of art, either from the brush 
or the chisel, to be found in the world, are here por- 
trayed with a fidelity only to be secured by the aid 
of photography. For further particulars see 


page 189, 


— 


A SAMPLE LETTER. 
** You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parte 5 and 6. I have received 
the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.’’ 


Board delivered very scholarly addroos on! INTELLIGENCE. | 


March 23-24: Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
March 28-31; North Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 
April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 


April 5—7: Northeast and Southeast Kansas 


April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc. ; Frankfort 
April 6-7: Mass. Assoc. of Classical and High 


April 20: New England Normal Council, School 
April 21: New England Conference of Educational 
May 4-5: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
May 11: 
May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
May 24: New Englend Association of School 
June 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 


dollars for the purchase of books for the new 
Coburn Library of Colorado College. 


gift of Mr. Henry R. Wolcott of Denver, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. It is hoped that the building 
may be ready for occupancy in six weeke. 

give a series of University Extension lectures on 
subjects directly relating to citizenship. 
lectures will be held in the new library of the 
college. 


during their recesses. 
orange trees on the grounds. 


Normal in February. 

of the California Science Association. 

of teachers numbers 52. 

nishing lunches to the poor laborers of the city. 
Oakland and Alameda have followed the example 
set by San Franciso-. 

dent Jordan and Professor Schaberle 

hardship in the school department, especially in 
the poorer counties. 
ceived after the end of the school year. 


years by an act of the lat legislature. 


INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Plymouth has recently finished an elegant 
building, furnished with all the eaten Avena 
iences. Supt. R. A. Chase is the leader of the 
schools and has been for mcre than twenty years, 

W. F. Hoffmann, for the past seven years super- 
intendent of the Washington echools, has been 
making a great effort to develop a taste for good 
reading in his pupils and patrons. That he has 
succeeded the following facts testify: The city 
now has a reading room, open every evening in the 
week ; a large subscription circulating library ; and 
a large school library. 

The Teachers’ Association of La Porte County 
met recently. The attendance was large, reaching 
nearly 300. Arnold Tompkins lectured in the 
evening. 

Russell H Redgood, principal of the Marion 
High School, has been elected principal of the 
Lafayette High School. Hesucceeds J.A Zeller, 
who goes to Jacksonville, Ii!., as principal of 
Whipple Academy. 

Prof. C. H. Hall of the department of Greek in 
Franklin College has been granted leave of absence 
until the first of next year. He will spend the 
time traveling in Earope, making a.study cf 
modern Greek. The work of the department wil! 
be done, during hia absence, by Miss Orra Payne 
and Professor Brown. 

Prof. Melvin A. Brannon of the Ft. Wayne High 
School has been elected professor of biology in 
the State University of North Dakota. 

Prof. H. J. Gaertner of the chair of mathematics 
in Indiana Normal College, has been elected to a 
similar chair in Wilmington Colleze, O. Profes:or 
Gaertner is a graduate of Indiana University, clas 
of 92. He is a very strong man and a teacher of 
wide experience. 

The attorney-general has recently made a de- 
cision which very materially affecta the cflice of 
county superintendent. Ever since the establich- 
ment of the office there have been controversies in 
many of the counties over the payment of office 
expenses. The decision is that all office expenses 
must be paid by the counties. This will enabie 
many superinteud: nts to do much more supervisory 
work through correspondence and circulars, and 
thus improve the work of the cffice very much. 

President Swaia of Indiana University has made 
a@ careful study of the granting of honor scholar- 
Stanford has registered 953 students. ' ships to high school studente. He finds that the 
The pupils of Oroville can lunch on oranges high echoola are almost unanimously opposed to 
There are uver one hundred | the practice, believing that it works an injury io 
the school. As a result of the president’s study, 
the board of trustees of Indiana University has 
abolished all honor scholarships. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


tion; Bloomington. 
ation; Colambus. 


Rawlins. 


sociation: Menomonie. 


Teachere’ Association; Lawrence. 


School Teachers; High School, Cambridge. 


Committee Rooms, Mason Street; Boston. 
Workers, Boston. 

tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 

Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Associ- 
ation; Willimantic. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Superintendents ; Boston. 

bly ; Morehead City. 


COLORADO, 
Mr. J. J. Hagerman has just given one thousand 


Work upon the new observatory, the generous 


Prof. |Wm. M. Hall of Colorado College will 
These 


The course promises to be very popular. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The Oakland High School has 725 pupils. 


A class of fifty-two graduated from the San José 


Prof. Jor. Le Conte has been selected president 
MISSOURI, 


Jadge Gray of St. Louis has given $25,000 to 
Drury College, Springfield, as a fund to endow a 
chair of geology in memory of his wife. The in- 
stitation is open to women students on the same 
terms a3 men. 

Lamar is to have a new $3,300 school building, 


Stockton has 2,788 pupils enrolled. The corps 


The achools of San Francisco take turns in fur- 


San Joeé Normal has had lectures from Presi- 


The payment of taxes in two installments works) Tea cHERs wanting employment for the sum- 


mer should address P. W. Ziegler & Co., Box 1676, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who offer great inducements 
for special work to which teachers are well fitted, 
and which pays 75 to 150 per month. 


The last appropriation is re- 


First grade certificates were made good for six 


Teachers Should Join the Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 


The National Gu 


mm 


er School 


It is limited in Territory and in Membership, It has 
gained to an unusual degree the confidence of 
School and College Officials of the West, 


who want 


Better Salaries 
or 
Better Positions 


Register Now 


Let me show you a few telegrams taken at random from the large num- 
ber received in February: 1. Feb. 14—‘'Send man. Arithmetic and English. 
Eight hundred.”—Prin. Business College. 2. Feb. 16—Send principal for 
our school. Wages, eighty five.’’—Pies. School Board. 3 Feb. 20—*'Send 
principal for our high school. Eight hundred.’’—Sec. School Board. 4 
**Send teacher for eighth grade. Wages, sixty five’’—Supt. City Schools. 
“a I _ also registering calls every day for next year. Why not let me 
aid you 


I recommend only on request of school authorities. Send for application 
blanks. Address J. H. MILLER, Manager, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


for Next Year. 


[£d. and Pub. N. W. Journal of Education.) 


Of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, Etc. 
AT CLENS FALLS, N.Y., BETWEEN SARATOGA AND LAKE GEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, ’94. 


Practical, Progressive, Helpful, Social. 


Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. 


Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full particulars. 


Address SHERYWAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥., 


C. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., | Managers. 


Lean ta Wule 


nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. 


“ Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 
itals with “Rules” for same. 


large plain print.heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. 
work into the schools and colleges of the United States, a¢ once, 
Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. 


Mention this paper. 


NOW RBADY.——_— 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPYF THE 


Farrian Complete System 


SPECIAL. 
PRICE: Pen mM S h p copies will be sent to 
By J. W. FARR, Author. postage prepaid. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. 
Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 
Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive 
manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” ‘* Movement,” “S ed,” « 9 06 9 66 
Directions to teachers, Description, ‘ the 
54 57 pages in Business Forms and 100 Models, 
as 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for e ination i i iti 6 Deinci 
and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or can ‘ie 
Owing toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, 
we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 
The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 


Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. 


Address (to-day) 


Leam ba Yel! 


It is a Progressive, 


Educational, Scientifi 
It is decidedly a new an , Scientific work based upon Scientific 


complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 
Itcontains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 


Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap 
and a cemplete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. 


Size, §} inches by 9 inches, substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 
etc., we cannot send out Aree Copies ; but in order to introduce this 


Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 
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The Lamar School Board has employed their 
architect for the pew school building, and work 
will soon begin in earnest. 

The Missouri School Journal, edited by H. A. 
Goss of Jefferson City, bas donned a new dress. 
Its external appearance is very much improved 
thereby. Th'e journal is the educational organ of 
the state. 

Professor Henning W. Prentis of St. Louis, pres- 
ident of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
is putting forth great effort to make the meeting 
in Jane the best ever held. He will add a new 
feature by having the proceedings, with the ablest 
papers read, published in full in pamphlet form. 

The report of the Hannibal public schools for 
the year of '93 has been issued. It is replete with 
information and suggestions from Saperintendent 
Simonson. The report shows a prosperous condi- 
tion of the schools. 

Professor Norton, ex-president of the State 
Normal of Cape Girardean, has accepted the chair 
of natural science in the Kirksville State Normal, 
ae vacant by the resignation of Prof. J. F. 

ulrr. 


MINNESOTA, 
The Mankato Normal School is one of the three 


institutions of the kind supported by the state of | Fai 


Minnesota, the other two being at Winona and St. 
Cloud. Mankato has enroiled this year in all de- 
partments 700 students; 400 of these are in the 
normal department. A new feature of the institu- 
tion to be opened in September of this year will be 
a training department for kindergarten teachers. 
The state has jast spent $50,000 on the building. 
President Searing has been at the head of this 
institution for fourteen pears. He has the chair 
of school economy and history of education. + 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. Howard Van Arminge has been elected 
dean of the School of Art ia Columbia College to 
succeed Prof. Henry Dusler who has recently been 
made Profeesor Emeritus. 

Prof. Franklin H. Gidding of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, formerly of Springfield, has been appointed 
to the new chair of sociology in Columbia College. 
This professorship is in the faculty of political 
ecience of which Professor Burgess is dean, The 
plan of Doctor Burgess is to promote ‘‘ the collec- 
tion and tabulation of the sociological facta of the 
great metropolis in which we labor, and to this end 
the students will be led to investigate the conditions 
of life in the metropolis jast as the physicists 
woald do ina laboratory. 

French and German are to give place to type- 
— and stenography in the Saratoga High 

chool. 


VIRGINIA, 


The following paragraph is from the Richmond 
Times of Thursday, March 15, 1894: ‘* The state 
board of education, composed of the Governor, the 
attorney-general, and superintendent of schools, 
held their regular meeting at the office of the 
superintendent on Tuesday evening. The board, 
by unanimons vote, decided not to make any change 
in the books now in use. The evidence before the 
board from county and city superintendents, teach- 
ers and public men, was overwhelming, that the 
books adopted a few years ago were perfectly sat- 
isfactory, and that even in the few counties pre- 
ferring some slight change, nove should be made 
at this time, owing to the financial condition of the 
country. The certificates were wonderfally unan- 
imous that the books now in use were entirely 
satisfactory.’’ It will be noted that the action of 
the Virginia state board in readopting for four 
years the books now in use, was ‘‘ unanimous,’’ 
and that the certificates from the counties were 
** wonderfully unanimous ’’ in bearing testimony to 
the entire satisfaction given by the readopted 
books. These include McGaffey’s Readers, 
White’s and Davies’ Arithmetics, Long’s and 
Harvey’s Grammars, Appleton’s Geographies, 
Spencerian Copy Books, Barnes’ Histories, Apple- 
ton’s ‘‘ Health for Little Folks,’’ Johonnot and 
Bouton’s ‘‘ Lessons in Hygiene,’’ Webster's School 
Dictionaries, Bryant & Stratton’s ‘‘ Book Keep- 
ing,’ and Krusi’s “ Drawing,’’ all published by 
the American Book Co. 


WASHINGTON. 


On account of the hard times, several of the 
towns and emaller graded achool districts in the 
py have cut their school year down to six months 
or less. 

The Spokane schools have had a large enroll- 
ment this year, increasing Superintendent Bemis’ 
corps of teachers to over seventy. 

The educational ranks suffered a loss in the re- 
moval from the state last September of Supt. W. 
A. Payne of Dayton. Professor Payne is a young 
and progressive schoolman. 

Olympia and Seattle have each opened a new 
brick school building since the holidays, The 


State University regents have adopted plane for 
the building to be erected on the new location in a 
subarb of Seattle, and its erection will be pushed. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

The Portland School Committee, in their annual 
report, speak of the good work done in the manual 
training and sewing classes and recommend that 
during the coming year an effort be made to sup- 
ply more systematic instruction in needle work, 
and, if possible, to introduce a department in 
cookery. 

Portland spent $100,000 on schools last year, 
not including the expense of remodeling the high 
school building. 

Miss Lizzie Dalley of Dexter has been teaching 
school continuously for forty-four years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the request of Mr. B. Buisson, president of 
College Alona, Tanis, Africa, the educational ex- 
hibit of the State Normal Schoul, located in Ply- 
month, is about to be sent to that country. It is 
the same exhibit which was shown at the World’s 
r. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway’s first work by way of 
educational philanthropy, so far as we have learned, 
was in 1866. She resided at West Milton at the 
time, and Mr. Henry F. Howard, recently deceased, 
was the teacher of the then little rural school of 
the neighborhood. Mrs. Howard, who had been a 
teacher, to relieve her husband of the care of the 
little ones, had them come to her home, near by, 
as soon as they had ‘‘ read,’’—the first exercise of 
the afternoon. She tanght them, among other 
things and chiefly, how to sew. Mrs. Hemenway 
was much impressed with the wisdom of this work 
of the principal of the school and invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard to take tea with her. After some 
preliminary inquiries she said: ‘‘ This is my idea 
of the way to benefit these little folk, but there is 
no reason in the world why you should do it more 
than others except that you can doit. I should 
like to feel that you were doing it in part for me. 
If you will continue this work I will gladly pay you 
a salary’’; and thus the work began which has 
extended no one knows how far. 

The table of school attendance in Clinton for 
the year ending June, 1893, shows the total enroll- 
ment to be 1,702; average membership, 1,461; 
average attendance, 1,351; per cent of attendance, 
92; number of tardy marks, 2,261. This is an 
increase of enrollment over last year of 113, and a 
decrease of tardy marks of 591. 

At the opening of the new high school at Ware 
Henry C. Davis, chairman of the school board, 
delivered a short addreas to the pupils. A com- 
mittee from Lawton Grand Army Post presented 
the school with a handsome flag 24 by 11 feet. 
H. M. Coney made the presentation speech, and 
Principal Rushmore responded in behalf of the 
school. As soon as the flag was unfurled from 
the roof of the building the pupils tarned out and 
cheered it. 

The Malden School Board has voted to dispense 
with military drill in the high school, and has re- 
quired the battalion of that school to withdraw 


The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and 
usually pro- 
duee 
appetite and 
. sound sleep. 
Sickly chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists, 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli- 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla. 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. Box 407. 


WANTED, 


EACHERS OF ALL GRADES, 
to take positions for the Fall term in the 
SOUTH AND WEsT. Address 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1t UNION City, TENN. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- i 


TISERS please mention this Journal. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 
supplies free of cost. 


d 
AGENCY DEPT. 


from the Second Massachusetis School Regiment, 
to which the Punchard Cadets belong. The com- 
mittee considers that the time now spent in military 
drill can be more profitably used. 

The following report will show that the of run- 
ning the schools of Westfield the past year was 
about $3,800 more than the previous year. The 
increase wae caused by having two more weeks of 
school than in 1892, the purchase of $500 worth 
more of coal, increased salaries of teachers, and 
the adding of a teacher of drawing to the high 
schcol corps. From the academy fund $1,400 less 
was received by the committee than in previous 
years, but the net balance to the committee’s credit 
in the nandt of the town treasurer at the close of 
the fiscal year, Feb. 1, was only $500 less than a 
year ago. The appropriations asked for the eneu- 
ing year aggregate but $500 over last year’s fig- 
ures. Superintendent Danforth’s report shows a 
noteworthy gain in attendance and less tardiness 
than ever before. The schools are in excellent 
condition and the town has every reason to be 
proud of them. 

The Schoolmasters’ Saturday of Southern 
Berkshire held their regular meeting at the Miller 
House, Great Barrington, at 2 p. m. Saturday, 
March 10. After dining together the Clab dis- 
cussed the topic, ‘‘ How to bring the pupil into 
contact with the thing itself.’ Mr. Alfred 
Turner, principal of the Sheffield High School, 
presented the Physics branch of the subject, and 
there was a general discussion by the Club. The 
next meeting is appointed to meet at the same 
place on Saturday, April 28. 

At the town meeting in Falmouth it was voted 
to purchase the Lucy Swift lot for $6,000 and 
build thereon a building for the Lawrence High 
School, at a cost not exceeding $20,000; also to 
build an additional building for the accommodation 
of the village primary scholars. 

A schoolhouse, to cost $30,000, will be erected 
at Orange. It will be of brick, two or three stories, 
trimmed with brown stone, style Romanesque, and 
will have ten rooms. A high school building has 
been voted for Milford, to coat $40,000, of granite 
and brownstone trimmings. The present building 
will be removed to make room for the new struc- 


ture, The Amberst Building Committee has 
awarded the contract for the new schoolhouse to 
replace the one recently burned The price is 
$7.500. The building will be brick. 

Flora E. Kendall has been unanimously reélected 
superintendent of schools of Athol for the coming 


year. 

Clarence F. Carroll, superintendent of the State 
Normal School in New Britain, Conn., was recently 
elected superintendent of schools of Worcester. 
Mr. Carroll will enter upon his duties April 1. 
Dr. Marble leaves the office after a service of 
twenty-five years. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 

Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


Special 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of 
your name and address in full. 


with the number on your coupon. 
It ts not too late to begin now. 


Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. 
many coupons as you order parts. Write your name and address | pony on each coupon. 

As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit o 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you Can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. ; 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for severai parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


PARTS 1 TO 10 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
Many readers have asked if Coupons will con- 
tinue to appear in the Yourna/ long enough to allow those who are just beginning to 
save them and who haven’t the back numbers of the paper to complete the series. 
Our answer is that every opportunity will be given to those who begin now. If any 
have hesitated on that account they need hesitate no longer. 

When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


Te JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCHSS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 
The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


These Photographs are Object Lessons. 


Your children, by studying them, wili obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


A five 


Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 
the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 


You must send us as 


our readers, we cannot 


John L.. 


Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. e e 
The New Prince Fortunatus. . re e e 
Studies of the Stage. e 
Hannibal and Katharna. ’ 
Character Building. . e 
The Fauna of the Deep Sea. . ® 
The Oriental Christ. . 
The New Bible and Its New Uses. . ‘ e 


Author. Publisher Price, 
Moulton Macmillav & Co, N Y $1 50 
Black Harper & Bros, N Y¥ 
Matthews ‘ed 


Fiske-Cookson G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 
P Dutton & Co, N Y 


Williams E . 1 50 
Leavitt Fleming H. Revell & Co, 1 00 
Sanday Longmans, Green & Co, N 

Hickson D Appleton & Co, N Y 

Mozoomdar George H. Ellis, Boston 1 25 
Crooker 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WITH a fine sense of the needs of general pupile 
and academic students, and the demands of school 
boards, teachers and parents, that enterprising 
t xtbook house, John E. Potter & Company, is 
bringing out a series of Readers, Histories, Spell- 
ers, Progressive Penmanship and Arithmetics, by 
some of our best educators. These books are pre- 
pared on the newest and most approved lines and 
methods of the times, and it is bat modest praise 
to say that they are bound to make a mark among 
American text- books. 

This house has, in the past year, so increased ita 


business that it has been forced to open three 
branch offices. One at 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
another at 59 Fifth Ave,, New York, and a third 
at 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago, in charge of three old 
school book men, whosa large experience have 
especially qualified them to fill their positions with 


success, 

The sale of ‘' The Potter Series of Geographies ”’ 
has been very large during the past year and a 
half, and thas kept fally up to date in every esssen- 
tial particular. 


Tur NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL meets again 
at Glens Falls this summer. The pare water, ex- 
hilerating air, and historical environment of this 
well-known place attract hundreds of teachers 
each year. A full and attractive program of an 
educational character has been carefally prepared 
by the managers for 1894. It includes the instruc. 
tion of such experts as Messrs. White, Metcalf, 
Southwick, Sawin, Apgar, Smith, Bailey, Gordy, 
Aldrich, Miss Arnoid, and many others. 

WE cap bear testimony that Henry F. Miller & 
Sons, 158 Tremont St., Boston, manufacture and 
sell as good a piano as is made. Daring the last 


fifteen years, wé have purchased three of these 
instruments. The last one adorns a home in 
Chicago, and like the others, gives perfect satis- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Arena for March has for its frontispiece 
a portrait of Rev. Frank Buffington Vrooman. 
The Educational articles are of great interest. 
‘*Penal Calture,’? Sydney Barrington, Eliot, 
M.D. ; and “Manual Traicing versus The 
Old Method of Education,’”’? by Arnold H. Heine- 
mann. The other important leading articles are : 
‘The Right of Eminent Domain,’’ by Edward 
Osgood Brown; “The Secret Doctrine of the 
B:abmins,’”’ by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D. ; ‘* The 
New Bible,’’ by Rev. F. B. Woodman; ‘* Nation- 
ization of Railroads,’’ by Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler; ‘* Would the Annexation of Mexico be 
Desirable,’’ by Henry Ware Allen; “The Ascent 
of Life,’’ Part IV., by Stinson Jarvis; ‘‘ The 
Cause of Financial Panics,’ by J. W. Burnett; 
** Jesus or Casar,’’ by B. O. Flower, who also 
writes ‘‘A New Social Vision,’”? Under head of 
Union for Practical Purposes are papers by Rev. 
Walter Vrooman and Diana Hirschlee. Books 
of the Day follow. Price, $5.00 per year; single 
copy, 50 cente. Boston: Copley Square. 


— The March Godey’s Magazine has as its im- 
portant feature the firat of a series of hitherto un 
published papers on ‘‘ William H. Seward,’’ 
edited by his son. The March paper treats of 
‘*Seward and Napoleon III.’’ Four illustrated 
articles are the ‘‘ Old Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 
don,”’ ‘‘About Albani,’”’ a ‘‘ Neapolitan Sketch,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Right Way to Row.’’ An unpublished 
letter of Daniel Webster — mirrors the times in 
which it was written. The “ Fashions’’ and the 
other departments are well-conducted. 


— The Cosmopolitan for March has for its fron- 
tispiece a striking full-page picture, ‘‘A Beauty of 
the Empire.’”’ Lyman Abbott has an article illus- 
trated by photographs, entitled ‘‘ The Son of the 
Carpenter’’; ‘* The Qaadrilles of the First Em- 
pire, at the Court of Napoleon I,’’ illustrated from 
old prints by Frederic Masson; ‘‘ The Origin of 
Thought’’ is a novel, illustrated by Armando P. 
Valdés; W. D. Howells continues his ‘* Letters 


Garden’”’ is a poem by Thomas A. Janvier, illus- 
trated by Paul de Longpre; ‘‘ Buzz’’ is on bird 
life, by Stoddard Goodhue; “The Teachers Col- 
lege’’ is by Rosa Belle Holt, illustrated; ‘‘ The 
Disappearance Synaicate’’ is by T. C. Cranford, 
illustrated by F. O. Small; ‘‘ God’s Will and 
Homan Happiness’ is by St. Geo. Mavart; 
** The Passing Spring,’’ illustrated by D. Herford, 
is by Gertrude Hall. There are several good 
poems, and The Progress of Science and In the 
World of Art and Letters are interesting depart- 
ments. Price, $1.50 a year; single copy, 15 cts. 
New York. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for March contains nineteen selections from the 
best periodicals of Europe, all of which convey to 
American readers the trend of literary work done 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Of special inier- 
est to our readers are John A. Hobson’s paper on 
‘*The Economy of High Wages”; Leslie Ste- 
phen’s “ Matthew Arnold’’; T. Mackay on ‘‘ Peo- 
ples Banks’’; views of ‘The Letters of James 
Russell Lowell ’ from Leisure Hour; ‘‘ Luxary”’ 
from The Spectator; Vernon Lee on ‘* Modera 
Traveling’’; ‘‘ Roman Society a Century Ago,’’ 
by Charles Edwardes; ‘‘ The Life and Works of 
Rembrandt,’ by Walter Armstrong, and ‘‘ The 
Fourth State of Matter,’ by Emma Marie Cail- 
lard. The foreign notes and miscellany are as 
usual interesting. Price, 5 00 a year; single num- 
ber, 45 cents. New York: 144 Eighth Street. 
E. R Pelton, Publisher. 


— The American Naturalist for March has a 
very valuable leading article on ‘‘ The Energy of 
Evolution,’? by E. D. Cope, followed by one on 
‘© The Classification of the Arthropoda,’’ by J. S. 
Kingaley. J. B. Hatcher describes ‘‘A Small 
Collection of Vertebrate Fossils from the Loup 
Fork Beds of Northwestern Nebraska,’’ with notes 
on the geology of the region. The editorials are 
upon ‘‘ City Postal Boxes,’’ ‘‘The Congress of 
Zoodlogists of Moscow,’’ Days After the 
Chicago Exposition,’ and the “Allis Laboratory.”’ 
Recent Scientific Literature is received, and gen- 
eral notes of much interest are added on Geology 
and Paleontology, Zoology, Embryology, and 
Entomology. The Proceedings of State Scientific 


able magazine is devoted to the natural sciences in 
the widest sense, and is indispensable to the teach. 
ers and students of science. Price, $4 00 a year, 
Philadelphia. 


— The March number of the Political Science 
Quarter/y opens with ‘‘Some Ideas on Constity. 
tional Revision is by J. B, Uble of the New York 
Bar; Mr. A. D. Noyes, financial editor of the 
Evening Post, presents a critical study of “ The 
Banks and the Panic of 1894” ; Prof. John Dewey 
of Michigan University, examines anew ‘‘ Austin’s 
Theory of Sovereignty’; Mr. C. M. Platt con- 
trasts and compares “Positive Law and Other 
Laws’’; Mr. Edward Porritt, the veteran English 
journalist, describes the earlier and the current 
phases of “The Revolt against Feudalism in 
England’’; Mr. G. H. Blunden, the British ex- 
pert, contributes the first installment of an elabo- 
rate study of ‘British Local Finance’; and 
Prof. W. G. Ashley of Harvard sums up the latest 
knowledge as to “ The Village in India.’’ Some 
forty book notices are given. New York. 


— In the March number of Babyhood Dr. J. H. 
Rhein has an article on what is usually called a 
“Cold in the Head,’ a slight trouble in itself yet 
one which may easily become a mischief-making 
disease. Another medical article of interest to 
mothers is one by Dr. C. W. Smith, on some of the 
early symptoms of chronic diseases in children. 
Other subjects discussad are the baby's carriage 
and all its belongings, the art of interesting the 
little ones, the way of making obedience easy, etc. 
Babyhood bas just entered upon its tenth year, and 
sustains its reputation as an indispensable mother’s 
nursery guide. More than 100 physicians are 
among its contributors. $1.00 per year. Sample 
copies free. Babvhood Publishing Co., 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


— The New World fcr March. This able quar- 
terly review of religion, ethics, and theology begins 
its third month of 1894, with articles designed for 
scholarly readers. Henry Jones discusses “ Lotze’s 
Doctrine of Thought” ; Philip S. Moxom ‘‘ The 
Human Element in the Bible’; A. N. Alcott, 
‘* Universalism a Progressive Faith’*; Karl 
Badde, Songs of Solomon’’; Minot J, 


Societies and Scientific Notes are furnished. This 


Savage, “ The Origin of Goodaess ”’ ; Josiah Royce, 


faction. 


of an Altrurian,”’ illustrated; ‘In the Convent 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 


AN INSPIRATION TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
Half the Time « « « « 


MAN 
MATTER 
METHOD 


New 


‘Khe Needs of the Scholars, 


flave You 
Seen Them? 


Kellerman’s Botany. 


Kellerman’s Plant Analysis, 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 


Knoflach’s Easy German. 


McElroy’s English Etymology. 


NER 


Twice the Results 


GEOGRAPHIES 


READERS 
HISTORIES 
ARITHMETICS 
System of Penmanship 


SPELLERS 


THESE BOOKS. 


English 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English. 


Baldwin’s English Literature (Prose). 
Baldwin’s English Literature (Poetry). 


Fenno’s Favorites, Nos. 1 to 10. 


BOSTON: 
No. 36 Bromfield St. 


(100 Choice Selections.) 


NEW Y 


Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English. 


Reilly’s Artist and His 


‘The Demands ° Boaras. nts, 
ARE CONSIDERED AND MET IN 


Don’t change from a poor book to a better. GET THE BEST. lit pays. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE OUR LIST INCLUDES 
Hartigan’s Physiology. 
Bellows’ Geometry. 

Harrison & Blackwell’s Easy Lessons in French. 


Baldwin’s Essential Studies in 


and American Literature. 
Anatomical Charts. 
Maps and Atlases. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 


Mission. 
(Art and Aisthetics.) 


Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 


ORK: 


No. 59 Fifth Avenue. 


(For Review and Examination.) 


For books on the new educational methods of the day,---books that are bright, inspiring, effective, address 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO: 
No. 75 Wabash Ave. 
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‘“The Problem of Paraceleus’’; Thomas R, 
Slicer, ‘* The Ante.Nicene Doctrine of the Unity 
of God,”’ and A. V. G. Allen, ‘* Dean Stanley and 
the Tractarian Movement.’’ Book reviews of a 
critical and scholastic character follow. It well 
fills a place in the new world of thought Price, 
per year, $3.00; single numbers, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The March issue of Romance opens with a 
clever story of studio life in New York, by Eliza- 
beth W. Champney, which throws a new light upon 
many mysteries, and explodes a favorite bubble 


of the mediums. A group of three Humorous 
Tales, the leading one of which is by ‘‘ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,’’ forms a prominent feature of the 
number, and will bring many aamile to the longest 
face. A new story of Lord Tennyson, a quaint 
but impressive ghost-story, powerful love-tales by 
Guay de Maupassant and Helen Lee Sargent, a 
thrilling narrative of the Civil War, and charming 
sketches by Julea Claretie, Erokmann-Chatrian, 
and many others. make up an extraordinary array 
of attractions. Romance is issued by Romance 
Publishing Company. New York: Subscriptions, 
$2.50 a year. 


— The Pall Mall Magazine for March contains 
varied and instructive articles from George Mere 
dith, Frank R. Stockton, ‘‘ Violet Fane,’’ Mrs. 
Oliphant, Radyard Kipling, Lewis Morris, Robson 
Roose, M.D., Gilbert Parker, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Katherine Portal, William Graham, I. Zang- 
vill, and others. The frontispiece is a very atrik- 
ing colored full-page picture, entitled ‘‘ Liberty.’’ 
All the illustrations are fine specimens of the artis- 
tic work of the best foreign designers. No more 
atttactive home magazine is published. Price, 25 
ots. a copy. New York: The International News 
nation News Co. 83 and 85 Duane St. 7 


— The Easter Number of Harper’s Bazar, pub- 
lished March 17th, contains three complete short 
stories: ‘‘A Distinction and a Difference,’’ by 
Marian Harland, illustrated by L. W. Hitchcock ; 
‘* Easter Hats,’’ by Kate Upson Clark, illustrated 
by W. H. Hyde; and ‘‘A Disdainfal Youth,’’ by 
Eva Wilder McGlasson. Among the sketches and 
essays are ‘‘ Comradeship in Marriage,’’ by Junius 
Hepri Browne, and ‘‘ The Care of the Aged,’’ by 
Helen Everston Smith. The suggestions for Eas- 
ter, furnished by various popular writers, are un- 
usually attractive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Tommy,”’ said the teacher, do you know what 
the word ‘ foresight’ means ?’ 

Yes’m.’’ 

** You may do go.”’ 

‘* Last night my mamma told the doctor might 
as well call around and see me Thanksgiving 
night.’’ 

ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and ze Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Mis. Partington: ‘‘Are you the judge of 
reprobates ?’’ said an old lady as she walked into 
Judge Monahan’s office. ‘‘ Iam the jadge of pro- 
bate,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well that’s it, I expect,”’ 
quoth the old lady. ‘‘ You see, my husband died 
detested, and left me several little infidels; and | 
want to be their executioner.”’ 


Tae breath of a chronic catarrh patient is often 
so offensive that he becomes an object of disgust. 
After a time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones 
are attacked, and frequently destroyed. A con- 
stant source of discomfort is the dripping of the 
puruient secretions into the throat, sometimes pro- 
ducing inveterate bronchitis, which is usually the 
exci ing canse of pulmonary disease. The brilliant 
results by ite use for years past properly designate 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
care, Call upon car druggist for it. 


— An Oriental exhibitor wished to announce to 
customers that purchases would have to remain 
with bim until after the juries of award had made 
their announcement, and placarded this: ‘* Goods 
sold will not be delivered until judgment day.’’ — 
Harper’s Drawer. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires, Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


~ Mother (looking over her boy’s shoulder) : 
Your spelling is perfectly terrible.” Little son: 

That = aspellin’ lesson. It’s a composition.’’ 
ews, 


FOR SALE, 


6, Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
yy ildren,—good will and furniture—in a delightful 
ew England a, For particulars apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


An important educational conference will be 
held in Philadelphia during the month of July as 
@ part of the University Extension Summer Meet 
ing. The program has been so far arranged as to 
show that the meeting will be of interest not only 
to public and private school teachers of all grades, 
to college and university professors, but also to 
men and women who, although not engaged in 
strictly educational work, are interested in the 
educational progress and development of the 
United States. A number of eminent specialists 
will be invited to conduct round-table conferences 
upon subjects to which they have given special 
attention. 

The leading feature of the meeting, however, 
will be a full discussion and presentation of the 
Herbartian School of Educational Thinkers, a 
school which has done more to atir and excite 
thought on educational matters than any other 
equal number of men at work in the field of edu- 
cation. It is well known that a great deal of the 
intellectual effort along educational lines in Ger- 
many today is due to the work of the followers of 
Herbart, and in this country the most helpfal eda- 
cational work being done at present is by men 
representing the same educational tendency. 

The course of study in Herbart will include an 
exposition of his theories, and a complete discus- 
sion of our American educational system from the 
primary echool to the high school, in the light of 
of Herbartian theory and practice. The question 
of how to enrich and make more efficient the work 
of instruction in primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar school grades, will receive a special attention, 
and it is mot too much to say that attendance at 
this conference will form an era in the life of 
every teacher whd is so fortunate as to be able to 
be present. The possibility of arranging this ex- 
cellent course and bringing it within the reach o 
the teachers of the country at the very moder- 
ate price which will be charged for it is due to the 
liberality of the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia, which has made a considerable con- 
tribution toward the expense of the undertaking. 
Teachers who are really in earnest about means of 
improving and benefiting their work would not 
miss this rare opportunity. 

The systematic work in Herbart will be given 
under the direction of Dr. Frank McMurry, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the University of Lllinoir. 
Full details of the course can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the University Extension Office, 111 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia. 


SAMPLE LETTERS. 


** Your work of fine art (John L. Stoddard’s) is 
ahead of any I have yet seen. I have No. 1 and 
2, and now wish No. 3.’’—Subscriber in Ohio, 


‘*T enclose coupons and stampe for Parts IV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing so 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupils.’? — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


FREE TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 


if sena stamp, name gover, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek an 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, 


laces; 880 sure 
-Granville, N.Y. 

Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities Law and Medical Schools, etc. 

Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Catal on 
r 
” J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
ean have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
inga new yearly subscription 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BEN O@BBESPONDING with Adver- 
W tisers please mention this Journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TH E best way to hire teachers for next year is to look them up early, and see them at work in their 

schools. A superintendent said to us, the other day: ‘‘ There will be sme ten or twelve vacan- 
cies in our schools next year, and I want some good material that I know about to draw from. Now, sit 
down and look over your list, and pick me out the twenty best grade teachers you know within a radius 
of twelve miles from my city, and arrange a trip for me so that I can visit them all. Unless I like their 
work they will pever know why I came. BEST ear.” We did this jor him, and we can do it 
If I do like it, they will work with me next for you. Don’t hire a principal on the spur of 
the moment, because he happens to stiike you just right and has a good letter from the president of X 
college If you are going to make a change next year, in to look around, visit men in their own schools 
see what they are actually accomplishing, and what faults they develop before a class that you did not 
ar Sette a your office. Write just what you want, and we will tell you where there are men W AY 
of that kind. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full 


For September, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Introduces to Colle 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Pemities 
and FO R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


( This Bureau has no special ‘‘ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
| seed to germinate and grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school officers are con- 


stantly applying for well qualified teachers, at this office, not only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 

the Spring ani Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or 

| aSweggar 3 to register. Prompt and careful attention to all calls for teachers, whether in person or by 

etter. Our list of teachers is large, embracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school from the kindergarten to the college. J 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00, te Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, ov ett he Stats 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, “ Extensive and unusual facilities.” 


Registers the Best Teachers, 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


i p. +. , Pa. “ Unremitting attention to the wants of patrons.” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 12014 8o.8 yg 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, 5 | Portland, Ore. 


5 7 

Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 

HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. | _ F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 

Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 

One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Teachers Wanted BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Spring Vacancies. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


ions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
— HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mor. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C B RUGGLES & CO (Palaee ong! Bldg.) 
and thoee wishing’ Shange at | 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
Established 1855. combined. Large business throughout the north- 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. west. Send for our new HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register oe 
positions constantly offered, 


Apply to 

IRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Proteases, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


150 AVENU B ( er bt. 
corn: 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ia” When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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BILL NYE’S 
HISTORY THE UNITED STATES 


WITH 


150 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY 


F. OPPER. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
329 pages. 


Sent by mail on 
receipt of $2.00, or 
may be had of all 
booksellers. 


(Specimen Illustration.) 


INTELLECTUAL TRIUMEA OF THE YOUTH OF BOSTON 


VER GENERAL GAGE, 


Mr. Nye has followed the actual history of the discovery and growth of the Republic, 
with his gentle, satirical commentaries thrown in without extra charge. He has taken out 
all the dry and undesirable husks of history and told in his own language the story of a 
nation’s birth and growth. The artist has also followed the spirit of the author and illumi- 
nated the text with the lightness of touch and humorous grace peculiar to the work of Mr. 
Opper. The book is the most careful and meritorious piece of literary work ever done by 
this popular author. It is a rare combination of information and entertainment. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715--717 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


By Note— Not by Hote. 


, This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JOHN W. TurtTs and H E. HOLT. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 
Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
ste NEW YORK CHICAGO a%s PHILADELPHIA 


. 


BOSTON 


Notable Books for Supplementary Reading 
and School Libraries. | 


A Dictionary of Quotationsin Prose.;|Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 
From American apd foreigu authors, iucluging| Grant and Sherman’s Army. By WAR- 
translations from Ancient sources Edited by} REN LEE Gcss, author of “Jed,” ** Recollections 
ANNA L WARD. compiler of *‘A Dictionary of Quo of a Private,” etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 
tations from the Poets.” Kxtremely valuable asa 
book of reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled) Handy Volume Classics in Prose 
boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00 aud Poetry. 38 vols. 18mo. neatly boxed. Euch 
‘One of the most useful books of its class that ever} volumeillustrated with a photogravure frontispiece 

came under our notice.”’—oek Buyer. and title page from designs by the best artists. 

: Price, per volume. vellum cloth 75 cents. 

George Eliot's Complete Works, in- ‘Ip Memoriam,” “ ‘rhe Princess,” 
cluding her * Life and Letters,” by her husband Paul and Virginia,’ Vicar of 
New Eiectrotype Plates from large type. Popular rd, Sesame, ana Lillies. etc. 
edition. Illustrated. 6 vols , 12mo,cioth, $6.00. 


Idyls of the King,”’ 
Rurne, Robert 
Wakefield,” ete. Cranfo 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the 


Library edition. 10 vols. 12mo,cloth gilt top, $15.|" Based upon Bonn’s Edition, Revised, cor 
rected,and enlarged. By ANNAL. WARD. Crown, 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Povolar Edition. | gyo, cioth, peveied boards, $2.00; half calf, $4 00. 
6 vols.,12mo. Cloth, $750. Library Edition. Fully| “dhe more competent the critic who examines it the 
illustrated. 10 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $15 00. heartier will be his verdict. '"—Congregationalist. 


Special terms to Teachers and Reading Circles. Send for our complete catalogue giving full information. 


T. CROWELL & CO., | 180° Say 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 
NINETEENTII SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August 10. 


For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 


Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Relief Maps and Models, 


Send for Descriptive Price List, 


Just ComPLeteD, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gis wt, N. W., 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


hers have the advantage of finding in our 
ant French and be | Grammars and Read 
rs, by whomsoever publis > 
Rich stock of Imported and erican Books in 
the Foreign and at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T, H. Castor & Co, oe, 
i , and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
“Yor Henry bit & Co.'s and Hachette 
& Co.’s (London 
f 144 Tremou 
Removed fro. School 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wo. R. 
Junxine, E STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
iean Books, ip the ancient and modern languag: 8. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


uropean book centres. 
from the Europea) HLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY Lessons _Iutroduction from 
H. H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 11thed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN V#INTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
FR«NOES EN VEINTB LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading bvok for universities, colleges, etc. 
Kdition in Spanish and English 75 cte.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
EL INDIANO. edition. Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
6th editiou, Spanish annotated in English, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. Sded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PABA VARTAS, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg 
est stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
111 W. 34th St., New Yerk. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


96 ots. per di zen? 


Send 25 cts. for samples. 


B. HARBISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., 
New Work. 


Boston. 


School Specialties. 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Base Zonth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

enters Course } Mental and 

Union Arith. Course, Combining itten, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s | and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


pe YOU 


WANT A COPY OF 


“Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read ‘‘ Preston Papers,” by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pen. Those who have not will want both. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, 
ete., as Preston Papers ’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.00. 

N B ___ Advance orders, if accompanied by 

e ° the cash, will be filled at 


CHNTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after April 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send mow if you want it at reduced price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


MALE VOICES, 
Emerson's 


New Male Quartettes, 
NEW 


Especially valuable and not 
too difficult, the latest book ot 


its class. 128 pp. 35 quartettes, 


Paper, 60c. $5.40 per dozen, 
not prepaid. Boards, 75 cents, 
$6.75 per dozen not prepaid, 


Dow’s Sacred Orpheus 


A fine collection, 190 pp, g) 
pieces, $1.00, 


College Songs, 


Most complete collection. 250; 
000 sold. Paper, 50 cts. Clot) 
gilt, $1.00. 


American Male Choir 


Very complete. Both sacred 
and secular music, Paper, 80c, 
$7.20. per dozen not prepaid, 
Boards, $1.00. $9.00 per 
dozen not prepaid. 


War Songs. 


Complete edition. Paper, 50 
Cis. Cloth, gilt. 81.00. 


Male Voice Choir, 


By L. O. Emerson. 112 pp. 50 
cents, 


OLIVER 


DITSON 
co. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCKIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 
ALL Books OF THIS CLASS. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchangea 
or sold on installments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to Joh 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


European 
Travel. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS. 


If you think of going to Europe, send at 
once for the latest circular with full partic- 
ulars. 

Mr. A. E. Winsuip has arranged with 
Henry Gaze & Sons for the best possible 
service for teachers and others at the least 
possible price. 

Excursions will be accompanied by W. E. 
Sheldon, H.C. Parker of the Dwight School, 
Boston, and George Parker Winship of Har- 
vard College. 

The prices range from $190 upwards, and 
the excursions enable one to choose any 
phase of European sight-seeing desired. 

Address A. E. WINSHIP, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
date 
PLAY, up to 


and Recitations 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples 
P. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1965) 


for new catalogue and terms. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


WE WANT SOMEBODY 


In every county to sell our new publications—“ G, 
cographical ¢ Norma 
School Outlines,” and others—to teachers, Sraphical Spice, 


Liberal commission allowed. Send 


48 East Mulberry ®t: 
LEBANON, VUHIO- 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will y 


send egistered 
Souvenir worth 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


rom Journal of Education 


mail FREE one of the Columbian 
$1.00 each. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
7ARelief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 


— 
MUSIC 
| 


